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‘The Week. 


HE President has sent in a message to the Senate, laying down 
T the rule that the Canal must, when made, be under American 
control. If treaties with foreign powers, or rights of property or sove- 
reignty, interfere with this control, they must be got rid of by “just 
and liberal negotiation.” The needful protection to the capital in- 
rested in it must be given by the United States alone. The Canal will 
be “a great ocean thoroughfare” between the Auantie and Pacific 
States, and virtually a part of the coast-line of the United States, 
and any other great Power would, under similar cireumstances, 
“ not fail to assert a rightful control over it.” He therefore alleges 
that it is the right and duty of the United States to assert and 
maintain the necessary supervision and authority over the enter- 
prise. This would seem, in plain English, to be an intimation that 
the corporation which undertakes its construction must be organized 
in the United States and come to terms of some sort with the United 
States Government, and he is not far wrong iu alleging that this 
arrangement would be compatible with and “ promotive of the 
widest and most permanent advantage to commerce and civiliza- 
tion.” 








M. de Lesseps has been before a committee of Congress, to which 
he explained at considerable length the comparative merits of the 
Nicaragua and Panama routes. The Panama Canal, he said, would 
cost $168,000,000, would take eight years at the outside to con- 
struct, would be fifty yards wide at the surface and twenty at the 
bottom, would be forty five miles long, and one hundred vessels a 
day could pass through it. The Nicaragua line, on the other hand, 
would call for the construction of a harbor at Brito, and would re- 
quire either seventeen or twenty locks. Each leck would detain a 
vessel] two hours, it would not be possible to send her through 
the line under five or six days, and not more than ten or twelve 
steamers could pass in a day ; besides which the locks would pro- 
bably be injured by earthquakes. The Panama route, too, had a 
good harbor to start with, and would use the bed of the Chagres 
River as part of the canal, and the extraordinary floods of the river 
would be held in check by an immense dam. ‘He denied that any 
official control of the Canal by any Government was contemplated, 
and said the administrative headquarters would be wherever the 
majority of the stock was held—if in America, in New York; if in 
Europe, Paris. 





The Supreme Court on Monday announced another very impor- 
tant decision affirming the constitutionality of the United States 
election laws, over which there has been so much bitter contro- 
versy. The decisions cover two cases, both petitions for writs of 
habeas corpus from State judges of election in Maryland and Ohi», 
who were indicted and convicted in the United States Court, in 
one case for resisting United States marshals and inspectors of elec- 
tion, and in the other for violating the State law in allowing the 
ballot: box at a State election to be broken open after it had been 


sealed up. The Court holds that the Federal election law under | 


which the marshals and supervisors acted is constitutional, and 
that the Circuit Court has jurisdiction of offences against it; and 
that the observance of State laws regulating the election of repre- 
sentatives is a duty owed by State officers to the United States. and 


their violation by such officers may be punished by the Unired | 


States. Judges Field and Clifford dissented. We propose to speak 
more fully next week of the changes which these decisions and 
those of last week have wrought in the relations of the States to 
the general Government, or, at all event:, in what has been popu- 
larly supposed to be such relations. These changes are important 
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and far-reaching. The Democrats in Congress now, it is said, pro- 
pose to surrender and vote the expenses of the marshals and super- 
visors, both for this vear and the last. 

The Smyth affair in Albany has taken a curious turn. Governor 
Cornell withdrew his name, last week, on finding that there was no 
chance of his confirmation, and it was supposed that he would, of 
course, speedily send in another name. ‘Two or three days atter- 
wards, however, the Albany E-press, an assistant-organ, announced, 
apparently with authority, that he would not send in another name, 
but allow Smyth to hold over, as the law allows, until bis successor 
was appointed, and thus secure him a prolongation of his tenure te 
the end of the Governor’s term—that is, for three years. ‘The an 
nouncement of this little scheme seems to have exasperated the 
Senate, and it is now made kuown that if the Governor doves not 
nominate some one else within a reasonable interval Smyth will be 
removed, as the law also allows, by joi it resolution, and in that 
exse the filling of his place falls to the Legislature. The Governor's 
obstinacy is a very strange phenomenon, particularly as the Ma- 
chine newspapers all over the State condemn it. It is probably an 
expression of what is strongest in bim—his devotion to his chief in 
Washington, and his sense of the importance of keeping the Ma- 
chine in good working order for the Presidential election. The 
general belief is that Smyth, be-ides being a good * worker,” is able 
to extract money from the insurance companies for the campaign 
fund in a way which 2 new and inexperienced man would not find 
so easy. 


The Governor’s culpability is, however, in our view, not so very 
great after all. It was well known when he was nominated and 
elected that he was and had always been a * politician” in the 
lowest and narrowest sense of the term; that he had never given 
any thought in polities to anything but the ‘* tixing” of primaries 
and conventions, and the use of offices to till the party treasury and 
carry elections, and all this under the superintend nce of a master 
> There was not the smallest reas n for supposing that 
he would, if made Governor, in any way change his pursuits or in- 
terests or aims. He made no speeches or promises indicating any- 
thing of the kind. Nevertheless, he was nominated and elected on 
a platform which ridiculously subordinated State affairs to those of 
Mississippi and Louisiana. ‘To secure his election under these con- 
ditions, and with full knowledge af bis antecedents, two cabinet min- 
isters came on from Washington to stump; the civil-service order was 
ostentatiously violated and his custom-house henehmen let loose on 
the country, and the bulk of the party supported him with heartrend- 
ing appeals, on the ground that the American Union would be en- 
dangered next November unless he was made Governor of the great 
State of New York. He therefore very naturally feels that he is 
free to work his will with the State offices, and he is working so 
well that we venture to assert that there is pow a corruption show- 
ing itself throughout the State administration which has not been 
witnessed since General Dix purified it after the expulsion of the 
Tweed Ring. 


or ** boss.’ 








The Massachusetts ‘“* Young Republicans,” as they call them. 
selves, though many of them are as old, or nearly as old, as. 
the Organ himself, held a convention in Boston on Saturday, the 
delegates numbering sixty in all, and after some debate, in the 
course of which the late circulars of the Independent Republi- 
cans of New York and of the Philadelphia National Republican 
League, published in our columns last week, were read with ap- 
plause, they adopted resolutions which we print elsewhere.  In- 
effectual efforts were made by one or two delegates to have Mr. 
Blaine’s name struck out from the enumeration of objectionable 
candidates. The Springfield Republican has published a biogra- 
phy of him which, if only half correct, makes him a curiously 
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inadequate person to set up either as a reformer or a Strong 
Man. He is simply thus far a Favorite Son and First Choice. 
Attempts to insert Mr. Edmunds’s name as a desirable candidate 
were also happily defeated. It would be very injudicious for the 
Independents at this stage in their history to start ‘‘a boom” of any 
kind. Their aim ought to be to get a good candidate from the Re- 
publican Convention, and the best way to do it is to mention out- 
right now the candidates whom they will not support. In 1872 and 
1876 this threat would have been treated with ridicule and con- 
tempt; this year it will not be. 


Apropos of the great danger of the coming Presidential election 
as described by Mr. Conkling, viz., that it will be so close that the 
Democrats will be able to throw it into the House, and there man- 
age it to suit themselves, the following questions naturally suggest 
themselves to every enquiring mind: If you are afraid of a close elec- 
tion, why do vou so eagerly press a candidate who will not, in all 
probability, command the full Republican vote ? Why not select some 
one to whom there will be no moral objection within the party, and 
who will, therefore, without doubt carry all Republican States? Is 
it not treating the voters with disrespect to press on them a candi- 
date who is likely to make the election close, and then use its prob- 
able closeness and the fact that he is a fighting man as reasons 
why they should choose him? Is there any reason in the world for 
supposing that any considerable body of Republicans want to see 
a fight over the Presidency, for the purpose of proving that General 
Grant is a ‘‘ strongman”? Finally, how does a Strong Man frighten 
a Democratic Congressman ? What does he do to him if he catches 
him? 





The World has collected the “‘ straw ” votes for President taken 
on various occasions recently in the following colleges of the coun- 
try: Harvard, Yale, Williams, Princeton, Trinity, Madison, Lafa- 
yette, Washington and Jefferson, Pennsylvania, Lewisburg, and 
Bates, and Phillips Academy at Exeter. The showing is in favor of 
Blaine upon the Republican side and of Bayard on the Democratic, 
3,048 votes being thus distributed: Blaine, 871; Grant, 618; Bay- 
ard, 581; Sherman, 481; Tilden, 73; Garfield, 63; Washburne, 61; 
Edmunds, 52; Hayes, 50; Evarts, 26, and scattering. At Har- 
vard, Bayard led over all, having 233 to Grant’s 146, Sherman’s 139, 
and Blaine’s 76, and getting about one-fifth Republican votes as 
the candidate, according to the Echo, “not of the Bourbon Demo- 
cracy, but of the Independents.” At Yale the party seemed more 
harmonious, the figures standing: Grant, 213; Sherman, 205; 
Blaine, 163; Bayard, 82. The World extracts from the statistics 
the comfortable assurance that Tilden runs over five hundred be- 
hind Bayard, and calls upon “politicians with heads on their 
shoulders and brains in their heads” to “ ponder the significance ” 
of this circumstance. We fear, however, that whatever conclusion 
the Cincinnati Convention comes to, its decision will not be influ- 
enced greatly by the preferences of young men in colleges who are 
not yet voters. 





Whatever opinion one may have of the merits of the Fitz-John 
Porter case, or of the legal powers of Congress in the matter of his 
rehabilitation, it must be admitted that the Advisory Board which 
has pronounced him both innocent and praiseworthy was composed 
of officers of the highest standing in the Army and in society. No 
judgment on a military question can be more trustworthy than that 
of Generals Schofield and Terry and Colonel Getty. It must 
be admitted, too, that they had before them a great deal of most 
important evidence which was not accessible when the court-mar- 
tial sat seventeen years ago in the midst of the fierce excitement of 
the war. This evidence consists of new testimony both of Confede- 
rate officers and others, of Confederate reports, of accurate surveys 
of the battle-fields recently made, and of despatches from General 
Porter which have been hitherto suppressed, or, at all events, not 
produced by General McDowell. In fact, in any civilized society gov- 
erned by the ordinary rules of morality, by the ordinary tests of cre- 
dibility, and by the ordinary principles of enlightened jurisprudence, 
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the finding of the Advisory Board would be and must be accepted as 
of the highest degree of moral authority. An appeal has, however, 
had to be taken to Congress, in order to give effect to the decision of 
the Board. 





Congress, it may be said without disrespect, cannot, under 
the most favorable circumstances, be considered a judicial body. 
Acting on a question which has ever excited party feeling it is any- 
thing but a judicial body. Nevertheless, if both parties put forward 
their best men, even a case like that of Fitz-John Porter might be 
discussed, if not judicially, instructively, fairly, and in a manner to 
enlighten the public. The Democrats have done this. Mr. Ran- 
dolph and Mr. Bayard are men who would be a credit to any party, 
and to whom men of any party must listen with respect. But 
what are we to say to the appearance on the Republican side, on a 
question of justice, of Messrs. Carpenter and Logan, both members 
of ‘theoldset”? Itis not possible to treat seriously General Logan’s 
utterances on any subject, and yet his blatherskite harangue in the 
Senate has been prominently printed by leading Republican papers 
as aconclusive statement of the Porter case, and as a complete refu- 
tation of the report of the Advisory Board. Mr. Carpenter is an 
able lawyer, and his arguments against the power of Congress to 
undo the sentence of a court-martial and in favor of remitting 
Porter to the pardoning power of the President must be considered 
effective and weighty. But it was followed by a piece of politi- 
cal invective against Porter, and.he wound up consistently, but 
amid the laughter of the Senate, with nominating General Grant for 
the Presidency as the sole way of “ ensuring a proper discrimina- 
tion between vice and virtue,” besides “ fixing a proper punishment 
on disloyalty and holding rebellion in check.” 





Besides listening to the Fitz-John Porter debate, the Senate has 
done little beyond passing General Burnside’s amusing bill to pro- 
vide instruction in moral and social science in the schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, under the direction of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, and a bill of Mr. Conkling’s to protect from forfeiture vessels 
used as common carriers, when the breach of the revenue laws at- 
tempted by means of them proves to have been not within the cog- 
nizance of the master or owner. In the House Mr. Wood has been 
permitted to explain the new Funding Bill, and has received a sharp 
intimation that the inaction of his committee in regard to the tariff 
is not acceptable to a possible majority of the House. By far the 
most important action, however, has been the passage of a bill 
amendatory of the Act of March 3, 1875, regulating the removal 
of cases from State to Federal courts. Its effect is not only 
to restrict the facilities afforded by that act, but, as one of 
its general supporters admitted, to alter the Judiciary Act of 
1789, by limiting the original cognizance of the Circuit Courts 
in civil suits, whether at common law or in equity, so as to 
exclude those in which a State corporation is a party, except 
when arising under the patent or copyright laws. The vote to 
strike out this provision was yeas 35, nays 95. The tendency of the 
bill is still further illustrated by the fact that it was advocated at 
length by Mr. Townshend, of Illinois, who has a bill of his own 
pending to repeal utterly the law authorizing removals, and whose 
grievance is the encroachment of the Federal upon the State ju- 
diciary. The bill is partly a Southern and partly a Western mea- 
sure, and, as we showed in regard to Mr. Townshend’s bill a year 
ago, is passed in the interest of repudiation, private and municipal. 
It dves not go so far as he would have it, but it is for him a “ step 
in the right direction.” 





The excitement in San Francisco has increased during the 
week. General McDowell has had the arms of the Second Regi- 
ment of militia removed from the various company armories and 
deposited in the central police station, with a guard over them ; the 
First Regiment armory closely guarded; and, under instructions 
from Washington, is collecting at San Francisco all the available 
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troops in his division. The militia object to being treated with the 
suspicion which they think the removal of their arms indicates, but 
have been assured that the movement is purely precautionary—as 
indeed there is no reason to doubt that it is—and implies no reflee- 
tion on their loyalty. The vigilance of the Government will not be 
in any degree relaxed, it is reported, until the constitutionality of 
the anti-Chinese employment law shall have been decided and the 
question of condemning Chinatown settled. Kearney’s people con- 
fine themselves to the posting of blood-curdling but apparently 
innocuous placards. As one of the papers puts it, however, “if the 
time ever comes when it must be settled whether the city must 
belong to the men who built it or to Kearney and his tramps, God 
help Denis—that’s all.” A beginning of organized defence of order 
has been made in the shape of an address to the public by a * Citi- 
zens’ Protective Union,” without signatures, but said to emanate 
from a strong body of property-holders. 





The imports at New York alone last week amounted to the un- 
precedented total of $13,878,046, which calls to mind the change 
that is going on in our foreign trade. During the first seven 
months of the fiseal year the imports for the whole United States 
exceeded those of the corresponding time last year by $162,507,- 
893, while the exports in the same time gained only $62,228,830. 
This means that the foreign trade of the country is steadily, if not 
rapidly, drifting into a condition when gold exports will again be 
forced. During the week the foreign-exchange market has ad- 
vanced another point towards the rate at which gold must be 
shipped, but it does not necessarily follow that much gold will be 
exported before summer. Before specie payments were resumed 
gold exports were of less consequence to the currency than they 
would be now, for then gold was, in fact, only a bankable commo- 
dity, while now it is part of the circulating medium. Moreover, 
there were so few silver dollars then in existence that there was no 
danger of the establishment of the silver par, which is the changing 
bullion value of 4123 grains of silver—worth to-day about 874 cents. 
Not only does the enlarged volume of mercantile and manufacturing 
business all over the country—and the volume of business is nearly 
double what it was a year ago—keep currency from returning to New 
York, but there is still a drain upon this city for bank and Treasury 
notes. The result is falling bank reserves at a time when they 
should be rising, and a loan market dependent almost entirely upon 
the Treasury. Last week the Secretary bought only $2,516,000 
bonds for the Sinking Fund, and the currency paid out therefor, to- 
gether with the payment of March interest, was not enough to pre- 
vent the bank reserve from falling $1,500,000. The Stock Exchange 
apparently closes its eyes to the money market, and continues to 
“boom” one stock after another, and not infrequently stocks of 
companies which have hardly emerged from bankruptcy. It is true 
that railroad earnings were never so large as now, and that there is 
some foundation for a substantial improvement in railroad securi- 
ties; but prices are “ boomed” unreasonably, and it may be said 
dangerously. The price of silver in London, after falling to 513d. 
per 0z., advanced to 524d. and closed at 524d. The “ buzzard dollar ” 
at one time had a bullion value of as little as $0.8623 and at another 
of as much as $0.8817. 





From Russia the only news is of arrests, trials, searches, and in- 
vestigations. The Emperor is closely guarded in all his movements, 
and the palace converted into a huge prison. The investigations 
have apparently lighted on a good deal of strong proof of what the 
late attempts on the Emperor’s life have only too plainly indicated— 
that the Nihilists have had disciples or sympathizers near his person, 
through whom minute information about his habits and movements 
was always attainable. That the conspirators are not cowed is 


shown by another attempt at assassination—this time on the new 
military governor of St. Petersburg, General Melikoff. He was 
shot at at close quarters in alighting from his carriage in a crowded 
street, the ball going through the folds of his cloak. The assassin, 
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a converted Jew, was instantly seized and hanged the next day, but 
met his fate with calm, and even contempt. The Nihilists still eon- 
tinue to warn the authorities of their approaching doom. Hart- 
mann, whose extradition was asked for from the French authorities, 
on the ground of complicity with the Moscow attempt, has been re- 
fused for insufficiency of evidence. 





The announcement of the dissolution of Parliament, made in 
the English House of Commons on Monday by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, appears to have taken all parties by surprise, long 
as it had been looked for. The belief had lately gained ground 
that the Ministry would wait for more good luck before making an 
appeal to the country. But the dissolution is to take place at Eas- 
ter and the new Parliament will assemble early in May. The os- 
tensible and probably the real reason is that the certainty that 
dissolution would come within a year and might result in a change 
of ministry is weakening the hands of the Government in their 
foreign relations, and it is therefore desirable to hear from the 
country as soon as possible. The estimates will now be presented, 
the necessary legislation for the relief of Irish distress having been 
passed. 





The Liberals profess to receive the news with joy, but it must be 
admitted that their chances do not seem to be as good as they did 
three months ago. The defeats in Liverpool and Southwark, par- 
ticularly the latter, go to show that the foreign policy of the Gey- 
ernment has a stronger hold on the country than it was supposed to 
have. It even begins to be doubted whether Mr. Gladstone can 
carry Mid-Lothian, owing to the great manufacture of “ faggot 
votes ” carried on by the Tories. The Premier has issued a sort of 
manifesto, in the shape of a letter to the Duke of Marlborough, 
the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, in which he gives what would here 
be called “the key-note of the campaign ”—a strong and meddle- 
some foreign policy and resistance to Home-Rulers. In the canvass 
it will probably be maintained that the Liberals are encouraging the 
designs of the latter. The opinion of the best observers in England 
is, we believe, that the Liberals will gain some seats in the election, 
but not enough to deprive the Ministry of a working majority, and 
there are some fears that the two parties may be so evenly matched 
that the Home-Rulers will hold the balance of power. Out of this 
there would come much trouble and no little political demoralization. 

The famous Section 7 of the Educational Bill has been de- 
feated in the French Senate after one of the longest and, in some 
ways, ablest debates that have taken place in that body, Jules 
Ferry in particular, the author of the bill, having distinguished 
himself by a speech which extorted admiration even from his 
enemies, and in which he made a most effective assault on the 
Jesuit teaching. It is at this order that the section is more par- 
ticularly aimed in forbidding teaching by members of religious or- 
ders unrecognized or unauthorized by the law. The Jesuit order 
is forbidden in France, but the law has long been allowed to remain 
a dead-letter. The Minister, in spite of the powerful defence he 
has made, both in the Senate and the Assembly, has, however, 
been weighted heavily by the opposition of many moderate Re- 
publicans of high standing, such as Dufaure and Jules Simon. 
It is now announced that in consequence of his defeat he has 
resigned, thus furnishing another striking illustration of the novelty 
of the kind of responsible ministry which the French are evolv- 
ing, and on which we commented some weeks ago. They seem, in 
fact, to be entirely giving up the principle of united responsibility, 
which is an essential feature of the English system. Each min- 
ister, apparently, carries his own burdens, and, if he breaks 
down, goes out of the Cabinet alone, as he might do here. How 
it will work in the long run remains to be seen. It may operate to 
prevent frequent Cabinet changes; but, on the other hand, it may 
enable a factious opposition to attack a ministry in detail with an 
effectiveness which would not be attainable if the Cabinet stood or 
fell together. 
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THE INDEPENDENTS AND THE PRESIDENTIAL NOMI- | : : 
| troublesome to work and keep clean must be substituted for it be- 


NATIONS. 


MHE malcontent Republicans—* Scratchers,” ‘ Independents,” or 
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whatever one pleases to call them—in this city and in Boston 


have named certain Republican candidates for the Presid-ney whom 
they will not support, and in Philadelphia they have deseribed 
such candidates in terms which leave no room for mistake about 
their meaning. As the Independents will, under the most favora- 
ble cireumstances, cast but a small proportion ef the total Republi- 
can vote, their undertaking to reject in advance the possible choice 
of the convention naturally strikes some of those who still retain the 
older traditions of party organization, as a very gross impertinence. 
There was a time when the nominating convention was, in fact as 
well as in theory, a deliberative body, to which members came, not 
without bias or preconceived opinions, but without any settled plan 
of action, and in that condition of persuadableness by discussion 
which alone makes deliberation possible. We do not say this lasted 
very long, but an intermediate state, in which things were partly 
“fixed ” before the convention met and partly left to be fixed in 
the convention by comparison of opinions, did last down to the war. 
The convention which nominated Abraham Lincoln was probably 
as deliberative as any large political assembly of the kind can be 
in the existing state of human nature—that is to say, every delegate 
who went there was sure of finding that the work of the convention 
had not been wholly or in the greater part irrevocably cut out for 
it, and that his speech or vote might still exert some influence on the 
final result. On this state of facts grew up the party usage which 
makes it improper for members of the party who mean to send dele- 
gates to it, or to go to it as delegates, to attempt by publie action 
to limit its field of choice in advance, by anne uncing that they are 
opposed to the nomination of this or that person, or by threatening 
to bolt the ticket if any such nomination is made. 

What bas brought about the present crisis in the Republican 
party is, however, the fact that the nominating convention has 
been since the war rapidly losing all the characteristics of a 
deliberative body. The deliberative funetion has been transferred 
from it to the State conventions, which send the delegates and in- 
struct them, and from these conventions lately to the primaries, 
and finally from the primaries to the “ pre-primaries” or secret 
caucuses of the “ workers,” by whom the business of the primaries is 
arranged beforehand. So that when a convention meets now the 
chances are that a delegate who goes there to deliberate may find 
that there is nothing left to deliberate upon, that the result has 
been determined out-of-doors, and that he is, owing to his apparent 
want of astuteness and perspicacity, a somewhat ridiculous object to 
his brother-members. In fact, it may be said roughly that the 
work of discussing the candidates for the Presidency is now done in 
the newspapers, and in the course of the preparations made for the 
State conventions half a year before the Presidential Convention 
meets. This year the work has begun earlier than ever before, 
and the State conventions have been held in New York and Penn- 
sylvania earlier than ever before. The friends of the more prominent 
candidates have, in fact, been busy in direct preparation for the 
National Convention for nearly a year, and these preparations aim 
not, as one might suppose from some of the talk one hears, 
at making the deliberations of the convention full and free and 
judicial, but at leaving it nothing to deliberate about, and at 
confining it to the mere registration of a decision reached mouths 
before it met, so that any dissenter or malcontent who goes there 
with the expectation of accomplishing anything by his vote or 
speech may find himself powerless. 

What is the best course of action for those who feel them- 
selves defrauded of their legitimate influence in the party 
action by this situation is, as every one knows, one of 
the most difficult questions of the day. It seems at present as 


if the nominating machinery which was invented and put in 
operation in 1830, had grown much too ponderous and com- 
plicated for the use of 2 community so vast and busy as this of 
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ours now is, and that something simpler, more direct, and less 


fore long. It is not in cotten-mills and iron-works only that ma- 
chinery becomes antiquated and bas to be cast aside. But, pending 
the production of improved apparatus, ig is clear that it would 
be childish for those who are dissatisfied with the present state of 


! . | . . 
things to sit down under traditions which their opponents have 


| 
| 





| been formally made. 





utterly cast aside in practice. If the Independents were to sit 
silently waiting for the action of the convention, and ready to ac- 
quiesce piously in its decision, while their opponents were work- 
ing night and day, and without the least concealment, to settle 
everything months before it met, as Mr. Cameron and Mr. Conk- 
ling have been doing, they would richly merit the ridicule which 
would assuredly be heaped upon them after the nominations had 
The work in which the party managers are now 
engaged is that of anticipating the action of the convention for 
the benefit of certain candidates; that is, they are trying before- 
hand to make the choice of any candidate but that of A. or B. im- 
possible, which of course means that they have thrown overboard 
completely the old party theory that the convention is a place to 
which men come open to conviction and prepared to modify their 
opinions by and through discussion. 

The only feasible and the perfectly proper way of counteract- 
ing this is to work to make the choice of A. or of B. difficult. 
One kind of work is exactly as legitimate as anotber. If it be a 
violation of party traditions to announce beforehand that you will 
not, under any circumstances, support a certain candidate even it 
nominated, it is also a gross violation of it to pack the delegations 
so that no other candidate will have any chance of being nominated. 
In fact, in disregard of the party theory of nominations, all work 
intended to take from the convention its deliberative or judicial 
function stands on the same level—putting aside, of course, all ques- 
tions of the comparative purity of motives and aims. It is just as 
lawful to seek to influence the convention by saying beforehand that 
Blaine or Grant ought not to be nominated as to seek to influence it 
by ‘fixing the primaries,” and “ instructing” delegations, so that 
there will be no chance of havirg anybody but Grant or Blaine to 
vote for. 

Moreover, it is a mistake to suppose that any such outspoken 
declaration of hostility to particular candidates is at all likely, by 
irritating the convention, to defeat its object. Conventions are not 
irritable bodies, and that of Chicago will certainly not be provoked 
into nominating anybody. The first object of those who manage 
conventions is victory at the polls, and to this they sacrifice passion 
of every description. That Independent ‘ impertinence” will 
betray them into reckless courses is a comic idea. They will 
weigh the ‘‘impertivence,” like every other element in the preblem, 
in the coolest way, and give just the amount of heed to it that its 
probable influence on votes in important States seems to call for. 
if they think it threatens them with the loss of no votes, they will 
not heed it at all. If they think it threatens serious defection in 
case certain persons are nominated, they will not nominate 
them. ‘The last thing they will think of is getting angry over it. 
They will probably beed it more this year than they would ever 
have done before, partly owing to the demonstration afforded 
by the late State election in New York of the amount of damage 
even hastily-organized “scratching ” can do, and partly owing to 
the fact that the election may this year be decided by the vote of a 
single State. The voice of the Independents is therefore more likely 
to be effective in the regular organization this year than it has ever 
been before, especially if it is not muffled or timid. What has hith- 
erto made “ the better element ” in the Republican party so contemp- 
tible in the eyes of the regular managers has been their unshaken 
belief that its opposition was sure to collapse before election day. 
They do anything to gain their ends, while the Independents will 
only do some things, and nothing excites more hilarity or indiffer- 
ence in the “ pre-primaries” than the halting or timid attitude of 
a reformer or “ high-toned ” man. 

If the Independents, therefore, mean to accomplish anything 
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they must imitate their adversaries, first in finding out what they 
waot, and next in pursuing it unflinchingly, without being evasive 
or mealy-mouthed. It isin this way that results are accomplished 
in busiiess and polities and war. The notion that the Machine is 
to be overthrown and American politics purified by preaching sound 
doctrine to Satan and then helping him on with his pack, has the 
merit of simplicity, but hardly any other. 





The following resolutions were adopted by the Massachusetts 
Young Republicans : 

‘First. We declare our adhesion to the principles of the Republican 
party. Especially do we urge the establishment of the public service on 
the basis of intelligence and good conduct ; the maintenance of specie 
payments ; the passage of laws depriving greenbacks of their legal-tender 
quality ; the management by the States of their own affairs ; the enforce- 
ment of all national laws, and the maintenance of equal rights through- 
out the country. 

‘Second. Earnestly desiring the suecess of the Republican party at 
the approaching Presidential election, we protest against the nomination 
of any candidate who is certain to lose the support of any important por 
tion of the party. The decline of the Republican power from 1873 to 
1875 showed plainly that the Republicans cannot hope for success while 
supporting candidates who, in office, do not uphold the principles the 
party has affirmed. It is our belief that to submit to such leadership is 
to invite disaster as well as to deserve it, nor can we be induced to sup- 
port such leaders by the plea of the necessity of party success, for there 
are many Republicans whose record is free from any taint of personal or 
political corruption, whose fidelity to the principles above declared is 
proved, and whose fitness for the highest public office cannot be qualified. 
We therefore strenuously oppose the nomination of Ulysses 8S. Grant or 
of J. G. Blaine, since many considerations will lead large portions of the 
Republican party to vote against either. 

‘* Third. We will gladly support any man who, like President Hayes, 
has shown in words and acts that he is in sympathy with the principles 
declared by us, and whose personal character is pure and above suspicion. 

‘*Fourth. We heartily approve of the purposes and principles of the 
Independent Republican Committee of New York and the National 
League of Philadelphia, as explained in their recent circulars; and the 
executive committee are requested to correspond with those organiza- 
tions, with a view to joint action in the future, if it should be desirable.” 


THE SECRET OF NIHILISM. 

\ LEROY-BEAULIEU, who has, during the last two or three 
il, years, been contributing a series of very interesting studies 
on Russian politics and society to the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
makes in the number of February 15 an apparently valuable at- 
tempt to throw light on the most obscure question of contemporary 
polities, the composition and aims of the Nibilist sect—tor sect, rather 
than party or faction, it seems to be. There have been before now 
many secret societies in various countries and at various times, 
seeking to accomplish political changes by acts of violence directed 
against the constituted authorities. In other words, political con 

spirators using assassination or arson or brigandage as means are 
nothing new. But we believe in all previous cases the conspirators 
have had behind them some well-known condition of public opin‘on, 
and have been the champions of some definite and easily-described 
form of popular discontent; and if not connected with a regular politi- 
cal organization have at least had in view the same ends as some large 
or small body of visible enemies of the Government. Those, there- 
fore, who condemned the instrumentalities to which the conspirators 
resorted, as in the case of the Italian Carbonari, for example, or the 
Irish Fenians, bad no difficulty i1 finding out what they sought, 
and in pointing to large numbers of peaceable and well-disposed 
citizens who shared their opinions to a greater or less degree. 
Who the Nihilists are, however; to what extent the Russian people 
of any class sympathize with them; what is the exact nature of the 
changes they desire to bring about ; what they would substitute for 
the régime of which they apparently desire the overthrow; what 
principle or idea or motive it is which sustains them in the dreadful 
conflict which they are carrying on with the Government, and 
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enables them, apparently without difficulty, to obtain the needed 
supply of agents of the most extraordinary fortitude and audacity, 
and to maintain their courage in the teeth of terrible punishment and 
frequent failures—are questions to which, up to the preseut moment, 
n> satisfactory answer has come from any quarter. 

Turgeneff’s novels have made every one fam liar with the pre- 
valence of Nihilism among the young Russians of the educated 
class as a form of strong Pessimism, which, however, is no novelty. 
A sense of the vanity of all that exists, of all etYorts, of all hopes, 


| of all Knowledge, of all fruition, of all human institutions and re- 
| lations, is a mental condition by which the educated youth of many 


generations past has been more or less ravaged, and with which 
the world is now so familiar that it is frequently treated as one of 
the phenomena of phy-ical immaturity and growth. But no west- 
ern reader of Turgeneff's books a few years ago ever dreamed that 
we should witness in our time the conversion of this disgust with 
buman society into a motive of action hardly less powerful, appa- 
rently, than that whieh sent the early Christians untlinchingly te 
martyrdom. The Nibilists, too, do not seem to have any founder or 
prophet; that character has been ascribed to Tehernyteherski, who 
has recently died in Siberia after eighteen years of exile; but his 
works contain little which is not found in those of Lassalle, and 
Marx and the English economists. In other words, he preached 
great social changes, but his new society was to be built on old 
foundations. He was, in short, little else than a somewhat mysti- 
cal political economist of the advanced Socialist school. He, as 
well as the western reformers of the same type, Would have used 
most of the existing social and political machinery in regenerating 
society. Vhe Nihilists, on the contrary, as far as ean be ascer- 
tained, insist on absolcte destruction of everything that can be 
called a social institution—government, society, family, and reli- 
gion—before they will even talk of the order which is to suceeed. 
One of them was asked six or seven years ago what his doctrines 
were, and he replied, “Take the earth and heaven, chureh and 
state, take kings and Deity, and spit on them —that’s our doctrine.” 
Turgeneff relates that at Heidelberg, in 1865, a Nihilist paper was 
issued by Russian students there who had been expelled from their 
own colleges, which had for its motto: “TIT spit on all comers.” 
This is not in Russian as strong an expression of contempt as in 
English, but it is sufficiently strong. 

The rapid growth of this state of mind M. Leroy-Beaulieu 
ascribes to the vague expectation and unrest excited by the 
emancipation of the serfs and other reforms of the present Em- 
peror, and to the great inerease within twenty-five years 
of collegiate education in which literature largely predomi- 
nates. That the reforms, thoroughly material though they were, 
should bave led to wild hopes and stimulated social speculation 
among tne classes which have leisure for it, is easy enough to 
understand. The same phenomenon has been witnessed else- 
where. The overthrow of the French monarehy produced a wide- 
spread and peculiarly vivid sense of the near approach of some 
sort of great social transformation, in which most of the more pro- 
minent existing miseries of human life would either disappear or be 
greatly mitigated. Great changes either in the distribution of pro- 
perty, or in the relations of men before the law, in fact, have 
always and everywhere had a strong influence on the nerves, either 
exciting or depressing, and have opened up large vistas either of 
possible increased misery, or of possible increased opportunity of 
enjovment. 

But there appears to be no evidence whatever that this influence 
of the reforms has reached the Russian peasantry. The possession 
and regulation of the common land in the village community called 
the Mir had made them familiar enough with changes in the owne:- 
ship of land to prevent the emancipation from having in their eye; the 
character of a revolution, and they appear to be thus far completely 
untouched by the passion for social equality, so much se that the 
Nihilists have been unable even to make them comprehend it. M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu gives some amusing illustrations of the failure of 
their attempts at propagandism in this field. The peasantry are 
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not only unfamiliar with the nomenclature of European Radical- | 
ism, but they seem unable to lay hold of its fundamental ideas. 
Nevertheless, it seems possible that their familiarity with the 
process of redistributing landed property, which they witness in 
the Mir every year, might yet be made the means of. initiating them 
into the mysteries of social revolution. Thus far, however, no im- 
pression whatever has been made on them by the Nihilists or any 
other body of maleontents. The Nihilists apparently get no recruits 
and no assistance from them. None of those arrested during the 
past two or three years have come from the peasant class. They 
have generally been students, or Government employees, or small 
shop-keepers, or traders, or old soldiers. The core of the move- 
ment seems to be composed of students, both male and female, in 
whose pessimism the recent reforms have sown the seeds of an im- 
mense and fanatical faith in the possibility of a sort of materialistic 
heaven on earth as soon as the ground has been cleared of existing 
institutions. And this faith has many of the characteristies of a re- 
ligious enthusiasm of the old sort. Many of the young men and 
women on whom it has seized are known to have given up wealth 
and social position and luxury to become part of the people whose 
misery they expect to put an end to. They have made themselves 
laborers and artisans, and entered workshops on small daily wages, 
so as to have a full sense of the sorrows and privations of the peo- 
ple; and most of the propagandists of this sort are, as might be ex- 
pected, women. In fact, it is among the women that the new faith 
shows itself in the strangest ways. They have furnished Nihilism 
with its most courageous missionaries and martyrs, and with the 
most audacious expression of its contempt for social conventions. 
Many of them have married while solemnly devoted to a life of 
celibacy for the mere convenience of being able to live and travel 
with a married woman’s freedom, but without any intention of fill- 
ing a wife’s position. Solovietl, who made the first attempt on the 
Emperor's life, seems to have had a wife of this sort. On the 
other hand these marriages seem frequently to be made for the 
sole purpose of enabling the couple thus legally united to display 
their contempt for the institution of matrimony by the subsequent 
practice of free love. This use of the marriage contract has piayed 
a prominent part as an incident in a Nihilist novel by Tcherny- 
tcherski. Their readiness to put their own lives in peril of course 
makes the sacrifice of such other lives as seems necessary to earry 
out their objects a regrettable but not very serious feature in their 
work. They blow up the soldiers in the guard-house in order to get 
at the Emperor with as little hesitation as they would kill them in 
battle. They give their martyrs, too, a sort of poetic canonization, 
and preserve their memory in hymns of greater or less literary 
merit. The opinion of the western world—that is, of foreign na- 
tions—counts for nothing with them, owing to the deep-seated belief 
which has long pervaded the Russian educated class, and the coun- 
terpart of which may be found in our own Western States, that 
Russia is a peculiar country, which has nothing to learn from old 
Europe, and is destined to evolve a new social and political system 
of its own to which old Europe will make no contribution either in 
theory or practice. 

This complete emancipation even of a small class from the do- 
minion not only of religion but of all the received social morality, 
and of what is called the common sense of existing civilization, 
would a few years ago have been considered impossible. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that some observers should now pronounce it 
an epidemic disease, in the nature of hysteria, growing out of the 
unhealthy physical condition of the student or literary class in 
Russia, and the absence of any career for them calculated to 
maintain the proper balance of their faculties. But this will not 
account for the ease with which they make converts among persons 
without any tineture of letters at all, and command at pleasure, for 
the most desperate enterprises, agents drawn from various callings. 
The more probable explanation, if explanation it can be called, of 
the phenomenon is, that we are witnessing the display in a very 
striking form of some of the peculiarities of temperament of the 
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has covered ever since the fall of the Roman Empire, but very little 
has as yet been known. But it is certain that there is no other 
great division of the population of the western world in which 
race characteristics have been preserved in such purity, which has 
been so little modified by crossing with other breeds, and in whieh 
the earlier founts of feeling and motive have been so little affected 
by modern civilization. The growth of the Russian Empire, which 
now furnishes the great mystery and marvel of recent history, has 
brought this race for the first time prominently into view, and it 
may be that Nihilism is but the first of the surprises which its full 
contact with the ideas of the older world has in store for us. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE LYCEUM. 

1 bea assertion that ‘‘ the lecture business is played out” has been made 

so often during the past eight or ten years that the decline of the 
lyceum has been accepted as a fact by general consent. Yet we suspect 
there was never in this country so successful a season, from the lyceum 
point of view, as the present one ; it is probable that never before wer 
there so many lecturers ‘in the field” and so many lectures delivered. 
The lyceum has simply ceased to be the sensation it was, and is taking 
its place among other institutions of entertainment and instruction, so 
that we hear less about it than we used to do when it had burning ques- 
tions to discuss and the papers reported it religiously and at length. 
[t certainly has a place, in Anglo-Saxon communities at all events, and it 
would be idle to assume that it had forfeited it through its pretensions 
and what we may call its over-production. 

The history of the origin and rise of the lyceum in America must be 
familiar to every one who remembers Mr. Wendell Phillips’s lecture on 
‘**The Lost Arts,” the introduction to which sketches with a very charm- 
ing vivacity the beginnings of what Mr. Phillips regards as a great engine 
of civilization. During the war epoch, and for some time before and after, 
it enjoyed the vogue which the possession of a mission of necessity secured 
for it. The high pressure of that period was not only favorable to the 
production and popularity of such lectures as the vigorous military criti- 
cisms of Miss Dickinson upon General McClellan, but it gave rise to and 
kept alive an interest in all sorts of platform discussions, political, social, 
and literary. For atime, it must be acknowledged, ‘“‘the business was 
overdone,” and accordingly it fell into discredit. The ambition rather 
than the ability to ‘‘ lecture” was the only stimulus of scores of estimalle 
persons of both sexes who invaded the platform. What may almost be 
called a new industry, similar to that of the manufacture of sermons for 
country clergymen by London hack-writers, grew up; through the instru- 
mentality of some clever writer or other the “* Pearl of the Platform” or 
what-not was enabled to instruct ‘‘ associations” throughout the country 
upon the true sphere of her sex or whatever subject she inclined to dis- 
cuss. Public men in the intervals of Congressional sessions were glad tu 
comply with the demands of the public for lyceum delectation. The late 
Mr. Sumner, we remember, talked for two hours on * Political Morality”; 
the dashing Kilpatrick told the story of the March to the Sea ; the genial 
Mr. Cox explained ‘‘ Why We Laugh.” We are not sure that General 
Logan passed through the ordeal without paying the penalty of at least 
one lecture. Humorists sprang up as if from dragons’ teeth sown broad- 
east. Every successful “local” or ‘‘paragrapher” followed in the illus- 
trious footsteps of the lecturer on ‘‘ The Babes in the Wood.” Elocution- 
ists and dramatic readers multiplied. Towns far beyond the confines of 
rural New England had their ‘‘ courses,” with prominent stars billed long 
in advance. There was in particular an extraordinary influx of foreign 
celebrities. Succeeding the experiments of Thackeray and Dickens came 
Edmund Yates, Justin McCarthy, George Macdonald, the late Charles 
Kingsley, Gerald Massey, Edward Jenkins, Froude, Tyndall, Huxley, 
Proctor, Wilkie Collins, Bradlaugh, and others, of whom, excepting the 
scientists, it is safe to affirm that either they had nothing to say or had 
no faculty for saying anything well. These disqualifications they shared 
with the great mass of our own platform orators. Indeed, the sole test 
applied in the solution of the great question ‘‘ to lecture or not to lecture” 
concerned not at all the worth of the proposed lecture or the oratorical 
ability of the intending lecturer, but merely his personal celebrity of one 
sort and another. There came to be very little worth hearing in most 
lyceum deliverances, and that very ill presented ; as Thackeray said of 
his own venture, the lecturer simply ‘‘ went around the country exhibit- 
ing himself for so much a night.” 

This condition of the lyceum has, we suspect, been undergoing « 
very wholesome change within the past few years. Even lecture-com- 
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mittees, it is probable, have ceased to rely so much upon the eminence 
per se of a lecturer, and to trust more to his capacity to deal with a sub- 
ject in the first place, and in the second to his capacity for dealing with 
it before an audience, in estimating the measure of his attractiveness. 
Public dinners, receptions, and so on, are, it may be said, recovering the 
ground upon which the lyceum encroached. But that the popularity of 
the lecture-course has lost seriously by the change there is no reason for 
believing. Its province is very clear, and it is manifestly well that its 
limitations should be understood and acknowledged. It may not be a 
great engine of civilization, or anything else to be heroically described; 
but in both popular instruction and entertainment it has a place which 
neither the pulpit, the press, nor the drama precisely fills. The d@ prior? 
objections to it are obvious, It demands, or should demand, a high order 
of oratorical excellence in the lecturer, whereas it is plain not only that 
the majority of lecturers have no knowledge nor care for even the rudi- 
ments of elocution, but that it is generally useless to expect a high order of 
oratory in the absence of any ‘‘ burning question.” The slavery discussion 
for example, may be said to have of itself bred orators; but upon many 
subjects wholly appropriate to lyceum treatment it is idle to expect elo- 
quence, and the cultivated delivery which alone can replace it is rare and 
of slow growth. Moreover, if oratory be thus out of the question, it 
may be asked with some pertinence, Why should one depend upon a lec- 
ture for what he can get just as well in print? Why, for instance, 
should Mr. John Fiske ask us to listen to his admirable course upon 
American history, instead of saving our time and his by printing his 
lectures for us—save for the economic reasons, which he has, of course, an 
entire right to consider ? The invention of printing logically extirpates 
all popular oral instruction that has not some oral merit which types can- 
not supply. Logically, one would say most lecturers should go the way 
of the rhapsodists and their successors. Nevertheless, in practice these 
objections fail, because the true reason for the existence of the lyceum is 
to be found in the necessities of audiences rather than in the perfectibility 
of the platform. People will go to hear lectures who will not read books. 
The class of men and women in New York to whom reading is a virtual 
impossibility is larger than most people have any idea of, we suspect. It 
is the class whose emblem is the gig, as Carlyle says—thoroughly respect- 
able heads of families, whose children are fond of books, but who find 
the ordinary daily routine of business, however slight in itself, sufficient- 
ly wearying to conduce powerfully to repose very soon after dinner. It is 
much if such get through the evening paper. After that, at all events, 
there are only two resources open—the ordinary restorer of tired nature 
and social amusement. More or less social the character of the lyceum 
certainly is ; and a great many men to whom clubs are a bore and read- 
ing a nuisance—it would, by the way, be a curious sociological enquiry 
to ascertain how much middle-aged reading is neglected on account of 
the mere awkwardness of eye-glasses—will more or less languidly enjoy 
absorbing from an evening lecture the information they would of them- 
selves never have had the heroism to conquer. To such as these, and to 
the many others who go to a lecture as they would toa concert, the 
lyceum is a really important educator. Moreover, there are many topics 
which lend themselves to oral treatment far better than to print. 
There are many lecturers who, without any especial gift of oratory, 
manage to add a personal charm to what they have to say that is not 
the less important because it is as if inappreciable. Any one, for ex- 
ample, who has heard Mr. Emerson, who is no orator at all, will quite 
understand that; and there are, it should not be forgotten, a few lec- 
turers who are cultivated orators, and who, in addition to the interest and 
value of what they have to say, are interesting and valuable for the art 
with which they say it—an art that Anglo-Saxon communities especially 
are in some danger of forgetting all about. 
the lyceum will do well to steer clear. 


But of celebrities, as such, 


A FRENCH VIEW OF METTERNICH,.—II. 


Paris, Feb. 20, 1880, 


\ E left the ‘Memoirs of Metternich’ after the marriage of Napoleon | 


with the Archduchess Maria-Louisa. I have heard it said by some 
people that Metternich attributes to himself too much importance and too 
much foresight, but his official papers show that he was really a true pro- 
phet in politics. In the first week of October, 1810, he wrote that— 
“In 1811 the material peace of the European continent will not be 
troubled by a new war. In the course of that same year Napoleon, after 


having augmented his own forces, will unite his allies with the view of 
attacking 
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paign in the spring of the year 1812... . Armed neutrality will be 
the proper attitude of Austria in 1812. The issue of the eccentric enter- 
prise of Napoleon will indicate the direction which we shall have to choose 
afterwards. In a war between France and Russia Austria will have a 
flank position, which will make her heard during and after the struggle.” 


This programme was executed to the letter. Metternich had studied 
Napoleon as a naturalist studies a new species ; he understood the neces- 
sities of this strange character, which could not limit its action : if Napo- 
leon was not the master of the world he could not remain the master of 
France. Let us come at once to the great dramatic scene, which is, so to 
speak, the culmination of the Metternichian policy. Napoleon has made 
his great Russian campaign, he has dragged half a million of men of al! 
nations as faras Moscow; he has lost them in the snow-deserts of the north 
He has not been discouraged ; he has made new levies in 1813, and he 
has fought the allied armies of Russia and Prussia at Liitzen and at 
Bautzen. His military prestige is still intact. What will Austria do ? 
She has been biding her time ; she has watched the momentous issue. 
Now the time is come when she must throw her sword in the balance of 
events. Russia, England, Prussia entreat her to join in the great alliance 
against the arch-enemy of peace, the modern Attila, the new scourge of 
God. Metternich is ready ; he is determined to force Napoleon to peace 
or to side with the allies against him. Napoleon receives him near Dres- 
den, at the Villa Marcolini. The history of this interview is perhaps the 
most extraordinary page of history which has been written in our time. 
M. Thiers had had the good fortune to be allowed to read this chapter of 
the ‘Memoirs of Metternich’ before he published his * History of the 
Empire’; he tells faithfully some of the incidents of the interview at 
Dresden : but his is only a second-hand account, and nothing can equal 
the effectiveness of Metternich’s own story. 

The Emperor received him with dignity ; his hat was under his arm, 
and he carried hissword. After a few formal enquiries after the health of 
the Emperor Francis he said abruptly : 

‘*So you want war; well, you shall have it. I have destroyed the 
Prussian army at Liitzen, I have beaten the Russians at Bautzen ; you 
will have your turn. I give you rendezvous at Vienna. Men are ipcor- 
rigible ; the lessons of experience are lost upon them. Three times have 
I re-established the Emperor Francis on his throne ; I have promised to 
remain at peace with him as long as he lives ; I married his Suaghtee. I 
said to myself then, ‘You are committing a folly.’ I regret it now.” 

At that time Metternich was conscious of all his advantages. Napo- 
leon was beside himself ; he was pushed on by his evil genius ; he was, so 
to speak, not free. Metternich had seen, on his way, the look of uneasi- 
ness and inquietude of all the French generals. The Prince of Neuchatel 
(Berthier) had whispered in his ear in Napoleon's ante-chamber: ** Don’t 
forget that Europe wants peace, especially France.” Napoleon's outburst 
made him feel how strong he was himself. ‘* At this decisive moment,”’ 
says he, ‘I looked upon myself as the representative of the whole Euro- 
pean society. May I say it ?—Napoleon seemed to me small.” Metter- 
nich gave Napoleon to understand that the time had come for him to 
make sacrifices if he really wanted peace. ‘* What,” says Napoleon, ‘*do 
you want of me ? that I should dishonor myself? Never! I shall know 
how to die, but I shall never give away an inch of territory. Your kings, 
born on the throne, can be beaten twenty times and always go back to 
their capitals ; I cannot, for I am a so/da? parvenu.” He then explained 
that he had never been beaten by men ; in Russia he had only been beaten 
by the elements. He still had a fine army ; he did not fear even a coali- 
tion. He explained to Metternich that the Austrian army was not strong 
enough ; he knew to a man how the Austrian regiments and corps 
d’armée were composed. Metternich in his turn said that the French 
army was only so numerous because the Emperor had been obliged to an- 
ticipate his levies; he had seen the French soldiers on his way ; they 
were children, and what would happen if this army—the last army of 
France—suffered a reverse ? 

‘* At these words Napoleon was carried away by his rage ; he became 
pale, and his features were contracted. ‘You are not a soldier,’ said he 
rudely, ‘and you don’t know what passes in the soul of a soldier. I have 
grown up on battle-fields, and a man like myself cares little for the Kfe of 
a million of men.’ Thus saying, or rather screaming, he threw in a 
corner of the drawing-room the hat which he had hitherto kept in his 
hand. I remained calm, leaning against a console between the two 
windows, and, profoundly moved by what I had heard, said: ‘Why do 
you speak thus to me? Why make to me, between four walls, such a 
declaration ? Let us open the doors, and make your words heard from 
one end of France to the other. The cause which I represent will not 


suffer by it.” Napoleon, containing himself, then uttered in a calmer tone 
these words, which are not less remarkable than the preceding ones : 


ussia and striking a great blow. Napoleon will open the cam- |! ‘The French cannot complain of me; to spare them I sacrificed the 
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Germans and the Poles. I lost three hundred thonsand men in the Rus- 
sian campaign, but in the number there were not more than thirty thou- 
sand Frenchmen—’ 
ing toa German.’” 


Napoleon began to walk with Metternich in the drawing-room ; at the | 
I have heard it said that Met- | 
ternich always showed himself particularly proud of having forced the | 
The interview lasted a long time yet ; | 


second turn he picked up his hat himself. 


great Napoleon to pick up bis hat 
Napoleon had become calm, almost gentle ; he saw that he could gain 


nothing. 


dices and the institutions of my age ; I made an error, and I feel now the 
extent of it. 
its ruins. 
lost, sire. 
have the certainty of it.” 

Such scenes cannot be invented, and I do not doubt that the account 
given by Metternich is, upon the whole, very exact. I know few scenes 
in history more dramatic, more human ; and it is nota little to say in 
praise of Metternich that he stood his ground remarkably well against 
Napoleon. 

Metternich’s diplomatic and political foresight was particularly well 
shown in the stipulations which were made between the three Powers 
when the coalition began in earnest. Metternich had a very clear mind, 
and he knew how to sacrifice the details to the general and important ob- 
jects. 
obtain this he proposed, Ist, on the part of the Allies, all exclusion of 
conquest, and, therefore, the return of France, of Austria, of Prussia to 
their ancient limits ; 2d, a difference to be established, according to the 
law of nations, between the consummated conquests and the de-facto in- 
corporations of terri/ory, made without any formal renunciations by 
treaty. These last incorporations were to be considered as null, the con- 
summated conquests of Napoleon or his allies were to be considered 
a common property of the Allies, and a disposition should be made of 
them after the peace by special arrangements in a European congress. 
Metternich by these means threw in the background all questions which 
could divide the Allies. The de-facto incorporations were Hanover, the 
possessions of the King of Sardinia, the German possessions of the House 
of Orange, Electoral Hesse. Metternich entered also into the discussion 
of the campaign which was to be opened against Napoleon. Schwarzen- 
berg presided at the great council of war. He was nominally the chief of 
the three allied armies. Successive campuigns were to be made. The ob- 
ject of the first campeign was to bring the three allied armies to the 
Rhine ; it was accomplished by the battle of Leipzig. The plan of the 
second campaign was made at Frankfort-on-the-Main on this general 
basis : Ist, to carry the war to the other side of the Rhine, into the heart 
of France ; 2d, to strike thus a decisive blow against Napoleon ; 3d, to 
see what effect the invasion would produce on the French nation ; and, 
4th, the heights of the Vosges and of the Ardennes once occupied, 
to form the plan of the military operations of the third campaign. 

In January, 1814, Metternich was at Langres, and there the resolu- 
tions were taken The principal questions were discussed between Metter- 
nich and the Emperor Alexander, who was surrounded with uneasy and 
half-revolutionary spirits, and who was himself constantly led away by 
The time had come when it seemed necessary to Met- 
ternich to choose a new government for France. Metternich and his Em- 
peror saw but one solution, the old French dynasty. They were carrying 
on war for historical rights ; the whole programme of the coalition was 
founded on these rights ; they saw no reason to make an exception for 
France, and to them the son of Napoleon and Maria-Louisa appeared 
like a representative of the Revolution. Alexander was afraid that 
France was too hostile to the Bourbons; he proposed that general elec- 
tions should take place in France, and that the new Chamber should 
choose a sovereign. Metternich rejected this plan with energy ; he would 
rather resign than accept it. 


as 


his imagination. 


‘** The execution of this plan would prepare for France and for Europe 
a long future of confusien and tears. . . . The power of Napoleon 
is broken ; it will never rise again. Such is the fate of a factitious power 
when the crisis passes, On the day when the Empire falls nothing is 
possible but the return of the Bourbons, coming in virtue of their impre- 
seriptible right. They will come back by the force of things, and in con- 
formity with the desire of the nation, which, in my opinion, cannot be 
— Never will the Emperor Francis support another government 
than theirs.” 


This was the language of a statesman; Alexander’s solution was 
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‘You forget, sire,” I exclaimed, ‘that you are speak- | 


He spoke of the Archduchess, and said, ‘In marrying an | 
archduchess I wanted to unite the present and the past, the Gothic preju- | 


It may cost me my throne, but I will bury the world under | 


” When Metternich left him he said to Napoleon: ‘* You are 
I had the presentiment of it when I arrived ; now that I go I 


His view was the re-establishment of peace, based upon order. To ; 
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| abandoned, After all that France had gone through, after years of des- 

potism, in the midst of three invading armies, it would have been impos- 
| sible to go through the farce of elections, and a VConstituent Assembly, 
| and declarations of rights. France was under the foot of the conqueror, 
and as the life of a country cannot suffer interruption, the easiest and 
simplest thing was to allow the Bourbons to come and retake their places 
Nations are really no more free than individuals; when 
In 1814 


in the country. 
you have lost the game you are not free to pay or not to pay. 
| the Bourbons were a necessity, and Metternich saw it at once. A foreign 
occupation is not a proper time for political experiments. Metternich 
| also understood that in politics he who sets the table will eat the dinner 
The Bourbons were half-forgotten in France, but France wanted peace, and 
if the Bourbons could become the instruments of peace they gained at once 
a powerful hold on the nation. The British Government was entirely of 
the same views as the Austrian Government; the restoration of the 
Bourbons and the return to France within its ancient limits became their 
common programme; the Congress of Chatillon took place on this basis, 
Even at that moment Napoleon refused the frontier of the Rhine; perhaps 
he knew that the Allies were hostile to him personally, but if he had 
taken them at their word he might have kept his throne. ‘* Marche, 
marche,” says Bossuet to the sinner. No more could Napoleon stop. 
The Memoirs give the most interesting details as to what followed, 
about the Congress of Vienna, the return from the Isle of Elba, and the 
new campaign which ended at Waterloo, about the final negotiations at 
Vienna. The part I have gone over shows Metternich at the best mo- 
ment; he was a man of strong will, determined, with firm and fixed prin- 
ciples, deeply imbued with the notion of historical right and its legiti- 
macy, profoundly hostile to whatever was not founded on law or estab- 
lished by law and treaties; and, therefore, averse not only to popular 
revolutions and seditions, but also to conquests and usurpations. 


OPENING OF THE REICHSTAG. 


Ber.ix, February 22, 1880, 
T wasarainy and chilly day on which the present session of the Reichs- 
tag was opened, but the feeling was still more dull and dispirited 
with which about eighty out of one hundred deputies went to the 
royal castle to hear the speech from the throne delivered by the Vice- 
Chancellor, Count Stolberg. The Emperor, instead of welcoming the 
representatives of the people, had gone to Potsdam to inspect the ser- 
geants’ school. If the statement of those who ought to know can be re- 
lied on, he refused to read the paper himself for the reason that Bismarck 
would not consent to a friendly allusion to Russia. The Chancellor did 
not feel disposed to act in the Emperor’s place because the latter objected 
to a passage in relation to Austria, while his organs declared that bad 
health prevented him from ascending the high stairs in the castle. Thus 
a patchwork was brought about which in its present shape reveals several 
corrections and omissions, and which was read by Count Stolberg with- 
out the least show of applause. 

The three positive measures which the imperial message proposes are : 
1, A biennial instead of an annual budget, in consequence of which 
measure the Reichstag would only meet every two years instead of every 
year ; 2, the increase of the army by some 25,000 men ; 3, the prolonga- 
tion of the law against the Social-Democrats till 1886 (instead of 1881), 
to which the Emperor finally adds his wishes and endeavors for the pre- 
servation of the European peace. On more than a mere superficial glance, 
you will at once perceive that he speaks only of the co-operation with 
those Powers which are animated by the same desire (gleichgesinn/). 
Which, then, are the Powers that do not wish for and guarantee peace ? 
If all the Powers were animated by the same love of it, it would be su- 
perfluous to lay stress on those which agree with the Emperor. Does 
this imply a kind of reproach against Russia or France ? 

After the formal opening of the Reichstag the election of its president 
and other officers occupied more than a weck. It was only on the 20th 
inst. that by the election of the second vice-president the House succeeded 
in organizing itself. It is the bane of German parliamentary life that it 
is not ruled by two powerful parties, but only by cliques and factions. If 
you wish to understand fully German parliamentary manners and prac- 
tice you must try to become acquainted with the customs and traditions 
of German university life, and especially with those of the ‘*Corps” and 
‘*Corpsburschen.” Instead of subordinating petty differences to the 
leading questions of the political strife, the most trivial side-issues are 
often considered paramount to the solution of the most important state 
interests. Aithough more than thirty years have passed since the first be- 
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ginning of parliamentary life in Germany, the majority of her politicians 
have made little progress in party management. They always remind 
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me of that simple minded burgher of the city of Darmstadt who, when in | 


1848 the republican form of government was demanded by his friends, 
valiantly stepped forth and said: “I also vote for the republic, but with 
ovr grand-duke as its hereditary head.” Thus, whatever platform you 
may make, a German always insists upon having his pet idea brought in, 


. . ° ° | 
Bismarck, instead of encouraging the formation of large and powerful | 


parties, does his best to disintegrate them. He is impatient of restraint, 
hates parliamentary debates, and believes that he can best rule with weak 
parties, which he tries to subjugate entirely to his will. Forthat reason 
in the summer of 1878 he dissolved the old Reichstag, as he wanted a 
more reliable support than that offered him by the National-Liberals. 
Although the latter were never more than one-third of the whole number 
of deputies, and although they never asked any political benefits for them- 
selves, such as appointments as ministers, ambassadors, ete., Bismarck 
found the small amount of independence left to them in his way. He 
complained that he had to treat with his political friends in every parti- 
cular case, that he lost too much time in negotiations, in compromising 
measures, and that he was tired of sacrificing his better judgment to the 
mere weight of numbers. In the present Reichstag he has obtained a 
large Conservative party, which, however, is divided against itself, jeal- 
ous of the Chancellor’s daily growing influence, and even hostile tosome 
of his most favorite plans. The Conservatives are therefore of less use to 
him than the National-Liberals, and can only form a majority through 
a coalition with Bismarck’s most bitter opponents, the Ultramontanes. 
Prussian Puseyism and Roman Catholicism meet each other half way. 
This alliance saps the foundations of the Empire, and means a suicidal 
policy. Thus far Conservatives and Ultramontanes have made their bar- 
gains and formed majorities, but it cannot last much longer, as one of 
the happy family will and must be cheated out of his dues 

It is, however, difficult to say on which side in the present confusion 
and dissolution of parties the balance of power will fall. Of the 397 
members of the House there are at present about 120 Conservatives of all 
shades, 100 National-Liberals, 100 Ultramontanes, 20 Progressists, 15 
Poles, 8 Social-Democrats, and the rest ‘* Wilde” (savages)—?.e., members 
who do not belong to any party. The following is the result of the 
Conservative-Ultramontane combination : President, (cunt Arnim Boyt- 
zenburg (a brother-in-law of Harry Arnim), a gentleman of the highest 
personal character, one of the richest and most independent landowners 
in the country, Conservative and High-Church ; First Vice President, an 
insignificant Bavarian nobleman, Arbogast Baron Frankenstein, whom 
the Ultramontares imposed upon their Conservative brethren ; and, 
Second Vice-President, a more insignificant man even than Frankenstein, 
a small Saxon lawyer by the name of Ackermann. In order to give their 
bargain at least a little Liberal shade, Conservatives and Ultramontanes, 
at the suggestion of the great protectionist intriguer, Varnbiiler, had 
offered the second vice-presidency to a half-and-half Liberal, a Mr. 
Holder, who, however, did not swallow the bait, and refused to accept the 
position. Nothing, therefore, was left to the majority but to choose a 
Saxon state-rights man (Particularist), who was elected by only 102 votes. 
Thus nine years after the unification of Germany her Parliament is headed 
by gentlemen who by birth, interest, tradition, and prejudice are the 
natural enemies of the Empire. Togive you a practical idea of the pre- 
sent political situation, imagine that nine years after the defeat of the 
Southern rebels the speakership and chairmanship of the most important 
committees of your House of Representatives in Washington had bya 
formal vote been bestowed on a Bell-and-Everett man, a South-Carolinian 
ala Toombs, and a Missouri border-ruffian. Bismarck angrily declares 
that he will never have intercourse with the Reichstag in its present 
organization ; but he has only reaped what he has sown, and must there- 
fore see how he can manage without a compact majority. 

Thus far there has been only one incident in the proceedings of the 
Reichstag worth being noticed in an American paper. On the enquiry of 
Mr. Bamberger, one of the most prominent members of the House, and 
an authority on all financial and monetary matters, the Secretary of Fi- 
nance declared on the 20th inst. that the Government had no idea of re- 
turning to the bi-metallic system, that no proposition from any quarter 
had been made to them for the reintroduction of silver as a legal tender, 
and that Germany would hereafter, as heretofore, strictly adhere to the 
gold basis. I remark here that, according to the official statement of the 
Minister of Finance in the Prussian Diet, the sale of silver by the Gov- 
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last summer you laughed at the nonsense published by Mr. Kelley, of 
Philadelphia, and that your silver-men will derive little comfort from 
Germany. 

The question which will create the greatest excitement, but which will 
ultimately be decided in favor of the Government, is the increase of 
the army. I reserve a fuller treatment of this subject for a later 
letter. ae 


Correspondence. 


COST OF PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS. 
To THe Eprror or THE Nation : 

Sir: An article in the last number of the Fortnight’y Review prompts 
me to fulfil an intention which I formed after the last Presidential elee- 
tion, but which it seemed necessary to defer until the excitement of the 
election should be past—viz., to raise the question what a Presidential 
election costs. From the meagre data which I was able to colleet T made 
a rough guess that the election of 1876 cost, down to the day of voting, 
$100,000 in each State, on the average—or, say, four millions. [mean to 
include all sums spent by national, State, and local committees, and also 
all sums spent by politicians and candidates on account of the election, 
but which were disbursed directly and not through the party committees. 
The estimate is intended to include both parties. 

Can you or any of your readers criticise or correct this guess, or con- 
tribute to an approximate estimate ? The only person to whom I have 
submitted it, who is in a position to Judge, says I put the expenditure 
far too low.— Yours respectfully, W. GS. 

New Haven. March 2, 1880. 


WHY WE HAVE NO MAUDSLEYS AMONG Us. 
To THe Epiror or Tuer Nation : 

Sir: In one of your late issues you ask very pertinently the question 
why we do not have in this country men of the capacity of Dr. Maudsley 
to discuss the subject of insanity. As the sime question precisely had 
occurred to me on reading the two volumes of his last edition I venture, 
with your permission, to state briefly the answer so far as it is possible to 
frame it. 

1. It is impossible for works of an American origin to obtain any 
audience if they are very far in advance of the average thought. If 
Maudsley’s book had been first published in this country it would have 
secured no recognition until it had been stamped with European ap- 
proval ; and it would have cost the author most of his friends, if he had 
any, and would certainly have blocked and impeded, if not entirely cut 
off, his pathway to professional success. Even in England, as I have 
reason to know, he has not entirely escaped. 

2. Philosophical works of an original character cannot obtain in this 
country any considerable amount of intelligent criticism, either favorable 
or adverse. An original thinker may attain great influence and fame 
even though his works have no audience, or almost none, as is shown in 
the lives of Hume and Yourg; but criticism of some kind, public or pri- 
vate, is indispensable to power or fame. If it do not eome before the 
death of the author it must come after, as with Montaigne. When 
Maudsley’s book was first published (in 1867) the oldest and the leading 
medical journal of this country devoted page after page to show how ab- 
surd and worthless a treatise it was, and what a terrible influence it would 
have on society. The consequence is that all our philosophical ideas are 
either direct importations or reimportations—that is, originated here and 
approved abroad. Our ideas, like our silks, must have the stamp of Eu- 
rope upon them even if manufactured here. 

The above remarks need two qualifications: First. Philosophical 
works of a scientific character of foreign birth are more widely read here 
than in any other country. They are read, however, with the emotions 
more than with the intellect, as fables and tales, and, without any certain 
conception of the philosophy that so much interests them, the readers do 
not know what side the author ison. It is this fact that saves the few 
thinkers we have from social ostracism and actual failure in life. Coper- 
nicus, as we all know, was saved in the sime way. Secondly. There is 
constant and rapid improvement in all these respects ; crilicisms are be- 
coming more valuable, and the audience for works thet contain new ideas 
is widening ; but even now very few individuals and few journals are 


ernment had only been stopped on account of its low price in the London | able to decide whether any new contribution to thought is a great truth 


market. You will see from these facts that you were perfectly right when 


or a great folly until England and Germany have been heard from. 
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At the present time it would appear that, in spite of all the populariza- 
tion of German thought and modes of thinking among the English- 
speaking peoples, Germany is the only country where one can think with- 
out paying a tax so heavy as not to be almost prohibitory ; and German 
criticism and endorsement are what a man who is organized for thinking 
chiefly cares for. Gro. M. BEARD. 
New York, March 8, 1880. 


Notes. 
ins second part of the late Mr. George Brinley’s American Library is 
to be sold by the Messrs. Leavitt, at Clinton Hall, on Monday, March 
22, and the following days. The catalogue comprises 1,714 lots and more 
than 3,000 titles, allof which, except a few New England addenda to the 
first part, relate to the Atlantic States from New York to Georgia. In 
‘** first works” printed in these colonies the collection is very rich, and 
among the addenda is the first work printed in Boston, as well as such 
rarities as Thomas Morton’s ‘ New English Canaan,’ and the ‘ Cambridge 
Platform,’ London ed. 1653. The Dutch books concerning the New 
Netherlands are also of the rarest. As appertaining to Pennsylvania we 
have a precious assortment of Frankliniana, including numerous pro- 
ductions of Franklin’s press and his own copy of a London work, ‘ Ex- 
periments on Electricity’ (1751-4). Here also belong numerous works in- 
volving the Quakers—George Fox’s ‘ Great Mystery,’ with his autograph; 
the first edition, uncut, of Woolman’s ‘ Considerations on the Keeping of 
Negroes’ (1754), ete. Virginia introduces Washingtoniana in great 
variety—Washington’s ‘ Journal,’ ed. of 1754, American and English, the 
former almost unique ; a vast store of funeral orations and eulogies on 
the Father of his Country, ete., ete. The catalogue is an admirable piece 
of bibliography, and Mr, Trumbull enjoys tossing Mr. J. R. Bartlett for 
his ‘ Dictionary of Americanisms’ a Boston use of the party nickname 
‘* Silver Greys” as early as 1813. A proof ‘portrait en pied ” of Wash- 
ington, by N. le Mire after L. le Paon, marked ** rarissime,” is offered in the 
collection of engravings made by M. Elie Angély, who died in 1797, to be 
sold on the 5th of April at the Hague. A companion portrait of La- 
fayette follows it in the catalogue, which has been reeeived by L. W. 
Schmidt.——The new edition, already announced as in the press of J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., of their ‘ Gazetteer of the World,’ will be ready towards 
the close of the present month.——On the 1st of March the publishing 
business heretofore carried on by Henry C. Lea, Philadelphia, was as- 
sumed by a new firm, Henry C. Lea’s Son & Co., of which Mr. H. C. Lea 
becomes the special partner. Lee & Shepard have in press ‘The True 
Story of the Exodus of Israel,” compiled from Brugsch-Bey, and edited 
with introduction and notes by Francis H. Underwood. T. Whittaker 
announces ‘ Lectures on Social Questions,’ by the Rev. J. H. Rylance, 
D.D.—tThe Board of Directors of the Nashville Centennial Com- 
mission offer a prize of one hundred dollars for the best Centennial 
Ode to be read or sung at the celebration, on April 24 prox., of the 
city’s hundredth birthday, which the poet must take for his subject, 
contenting himself with one hundred lines, The President of the Com- 
mission, Dr. T, A. Atchinson, will receive the poems, with the authors’ 
names in sealed envelopes, up to April 1.——The Bureau of Ethnology of 
the Smithsonian Institution has just issued the second of its preliminary 
papers, ‘Introduction to the Study of Sign-Language among the North 
American Indians as Illustrating the Gesture-Speech of Mankind,’ by Col. 
Garrick Mallery. The author shows by numerous examples how errone- 
ous is Mr. Tylor’s statement that one system of sign-language prevails 
from Hudson’s Bay to the Gulf of Mexico ; gives a corresponding set of 
instances of resemblance ; enumerates the sources from which these are 
derived, and closes with a vocabulary on which observations in sign-lan- 
guage are requested, and diagrams illustrating the mode in which the 
gestures should be represented. These last will be mailed on request by 
Col. Mallery.——Cassell, Petter & Galpin’s ‘Science for All,’ an anoma- 
lous serial, well printed and well illustrated, continues to furnish much 
popular information on all sorts of phenomena (Parts 11-13).——Part 9 
of Dr. Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of Music and Musicians’ (Macmillan) has 
been with good reason delayed, as it is nearly half occupied by the two 
titles of Mendelssohn and Mozart, the latter begun, the former concluded. 
Altogether, Mendelssohn has 59 pages allotted him, of which two and 
a half are filled by an inedited first movement of a posthumous sym- 
phony. Moscheles naturally finds a place beside his friend. The only 
other great composer included is Meyerbeer, Thomas Moore is not over- 
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looked, Other noticeable titles are Metre, Metronome, Modes (the eccle- 
siastical), Modulation, Motet. A fae-simile of Louis Joliet’s oldest map 
of North America is published in the Revue de Géographie.—Few 
books promise more than the ‘Souvenirs de Frédéric Lemaitre,’ pub- 
lished by his son, and few are more disappointing. These recollections 
of the actor who bore a foremost part in the dramatic battles of the Ro- 
mantic revolution are too incomplete, fragmentary, and empty to be of 
any value or even of any interest. They abound also in errors, the obyi- 
ous result of carelessness. No. 84 of the Zeitschrift of the Berlin Geo- 
graphical Society contains the usual classified summary by Dr. Koner of the 
geographical publications of 1879. A map of Upper Egypt from Thebes 
to Kosseir, on the Red Sea, accompanies Dr. Klunzinger’s account of his 
travels in this region. 








—The children of the late Mr. George Brinley, of Hartford, in carry- 
ing out the intentions of their father, invited certain institutions (Yale 
College, American Antiquarian Society, Watkinson Library of Hartford, 
New York Historical Society, and Pennsylvania Historical Society), to 
bid off free of cost, at the auction of their father’s library, books to the 
amount of $25,000 ; one-half or a less proportion to be received at the 
sale of the first part, which took place in March, 1879. The Ameri- 
ean Antiquarian Society, by availing itself of the privilege conveyed 
through this invitation, has added 686 books and pamphlets to its library 
in Worcester, as many as 60 being works of the Mathers, Mr. Nathaniel 
Paine, the treasurer of the society, has lately published a pamphlet of 54 
pages, giving a list of the books obtained at the Brinley sale, and also a 
catalogue of the Mather publications heretofore possessed by the society. 
Mr. Paine’s pamphlet is a valuable contribution to Mather bibliography. 
It furnishes a list of 307 printed and 33 manuscript works of the Mather 
family, the title, collation, and imprint of each printed work, besides a 
number of interesting notes. The first three books on page 50, credit- 
ed to ‘‘Samuel Mather of Boston,” are manifestly by another hand. 
Samuel Mather (of Boston), born in 1706, is not likely to have prepared 
for the press a Latin oration in 1713 nor to have published ‘ discourses” 
in 1719. Wemay say, to be exact, that Samuel Mather of Witney, 
England, an uncle of the Boston Samuel, was the real author of the 
three works mentioned. 

—At the International Congress of Geographical Sciences assembled 
in Paris in 1875 the commissioners of sixteen countries, the United 
States included, signed a resolution pledging themselves to solicit their 
respective governments to organize central offices for the collection and 
international exchange of chartographical, geographical, and other state 
publications. We do not know what has been done in this country, where 
the Smithsonian Institution has long fulfilled all the objects of the proposed 
office so far as lay in its power. A circular letter from Sr. Mendonga, 
Consul-General of Brazil in this city, informs us that a Brazilian Central 
Commission of International Permutation has been created by the Em- 
peror at Rio, under the Presidency of Dr. J. J. de C. da C, de Medeiros e 
Alburquerque, and that any scientific, literary, or artistic society desiring 
to enter into communication with it can do so directly or through the 
medium of the Consulate-General, 71 Broadway. We improve the oppor- 
tunity to suggest that Congress could not do better than to employ the 
Smithsonian Institution to catalogue and dispose of, at fixed prices, the 
public documents which are now so recklessly and lavishly rather than 
generously distributed. The service, of course, would have to be paid 
for, but the economy would be immense, and the example of order and 
economy most beneficial to the States, whose practices are no less negli- 
gent even if less prodigal. 

—A year and a half ago (Nation, No. 692) we spoke here of a little 
tract, printed by Collins Brothers, describing the cocoa-rooms of the 
British Workman Public Company of Liverpool. We will recall so much 
of it as to say that these places of resort were intended to compete with the 
grog-shops, that there were at the time indicated twenty-nine of them in 
successful operation, and that success meant ten per cent. dividends on a 
capital of $100,000. This tract seems to have borne fruit, for we have 
before us the prospectus of the New York Coffee House Company, 
Limited, which begins with a capital stock of $50,000, in two thousand 
shares of $25 each. The Liverpool example, and similar experiments in 
London, Glasgow, and Edinburgh, are referred to as models. When we 
have given the names of the directors, viz., Messrs. Morris K. Jesup, 
Henry E. Pellew, Cornelius R. Agnew, Charles Collins, Wm. E. Dodge, 
jr., Jos. W. Drexel, John A. Stewart, and Wm. H. Appleton, and of the 
bankers, the United States Trust Company, 49 Wall Street, we have done 
all that is necessary to show that this philanthropic enterprise is in the 
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best of hands, morally and financially. We strongly urge all who wish 
their benevolence to take a practical shape, and who realize the evils of 
intemperance in our overcrowded metropolis, to invest in the shares of 
this company, with or without regard to dividends. Not more than 
a quarter of the subscription will be called for during one year. Mr. 
Drexel is chairman of the company, Mr. Jesup Treasurer, and Mr. Pellew 
Secretary ; the temporary office is at No. 103 Madison Avenue. 

—The awards of the Sanitary Engineer prizes for school-plans have 
been published. The Committee consider that the conditions imposed 
‘*were of such a character that it is probably impossible to produce a 
plan which should be recommended as one which should be constructed.” 
This was chiefly owing to the insurmountable difficulty of obtaining 
light in the narrow limits imposed. Many of the plans would make ex- 
cellent school-buildings if surrounded by a sufficient open space. The first 
recommendation made by the Committee is, in effect, a demand for a cor- 
ner lot and a free space in front of the two faces of at least sixty feet. 
Other suggest‘ons are : No more than three floors to be used for class- 
rooms ; maxitam height of class-rooms, fourteen feet ; fifteen square 
feet of floor-area per scholar, and thirty cubic feet of air continuously 
supplied per minute and head; fresh air introduced near windows, and 
removed by flues in opposite wall; window-space not less than one fourth 
of floor-space ; distance of desk furthest from window not to exceed 
once and one-half the height of window-head from floor ; maximum tem- 
perature, seventy degrees ; heating by water or low-pressure steam; 
water-closet accommodation for pupils on each floor ; the building to 
oceupy not more than one-half of the lot. The committee wish it dis- 
tinetly understood *‘‘ that they do not recommend the plans to which they 
have given awards as being the best designs for a school-building, but 
only as the best plans for a school-building to be built in a huge box 
lacking one side and without a top, the sides of which box are about 
sixty feet high—which seem to be the conditions under which school- 
buildings have been erected in New York, and in which from 1,500 to 
2,500 children have been crowded.” 


—A subscriber in Iowa writes us as follows under date of Feb. 20: 


‘* At a meeting held to learn the sentiments of the Republicans of this 
town on the third-term question the enclosed resolutions [adverse] were 
unanimously passed. The sentiment here is that voting for Grant in any 
case is a choice of evils, and that as between him and some good Demo- 
erat, like Bayard, voting for the latter would be considered the lesser. 
One thing was discovered that was a surprise to us all—that each one was 
personally strongly opposed to Grant and the third term, but did not 
know that his neighbor was.’ ’ 





Mr. Theodore Thomas has resigned his position as Musical Director 
of the Cincinnati College of Music in consequence of the inability of the 
Board of Managers to comply with his demand for complete control of 
the musical department. The long correspondence preceding this step 
throws little light upon the causes of it; for though there was clearly a 
personal issue between the President of the Board, Mr. George Ward 
Nichols, and Mr. Thomas, the latter exhibits a not unnatural reticence 
in regard to the details of Mr. Nichols’s interference. Apparently he 
thought the Board ought to understand this without his going into 
particulars ; and the fact that they did not or would not, may have 
convinced him that it was not worth while to be explicit concerning 
matters which he regarded as beside the main issue. The result has 
been that each party to this unfortunate controversy has charged upon 
the other a want of frankness, which is certainly not a failing of at least 
one member of the Board Committee, General J. D. Cox, who fully shared 
the views of his colleagues, Messrs. Goshorn and Springer, and perhaps 
was the author of their joint letter. In an educational institution whose 
endowment is not sufficient to make it independent of the public patronage, 
the difficulty of separating the business interests from the professional is 
obvious. There is some trace of this in the present case, but, as we have 
said above, the fundamental difference is as to the headship of Mr. Nichols 
in Mr. Thomas’s domain. 

—The last week of Italian opera was, from an artistic point of view, 
in every respect the most successful of the season. Three of the operas 
given, ‘‘ Linda,” ‘* Favorita,” and “ Aida,” were rendered in so admirable 
a manner that they must rank among the best performances of Italian 
opera that have ever been witnessed in this country. In ** Aida” the 
honors of the evening fell to the lot of Mile. Valleria, who gave a most 
charming impersonation of the heroine. Since Mlle. Marimon’s arrival 
Mlle. Valleria’s powers have not been taxed to such an extent as before, 
and she seems to have profited by the rest she has enjoyed; her voice 
sounded remarkably fresh and full, and her acting was very graceful and 
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The remaining parts were filled by the same artists as 
in the early part of the season, and the whole performance was no- 
ticeably smooth and pleasing. ‘‘ La Favorta,” which 
performed on Friday, was the greatest triumph. Sig. Campanini as- 
sumed for the first time in this country the part of Fernando, and 
made this interesting role perhaps the strongest character in his ex- 
tensive repertoire. He was never in better voice, and rang out re- 
peatedly the upper C with full chest-voice and with delightful facility 
and perfect purity of intonation. 


interesting. 


however, was 


His acting reached a climax of fire and 
passion in the closing scene of the third act, where he throws his broken 
sword at the prince’s feet. Miss Cary sang the part of Leonora with ex-. 
quisite taste and beautiful voice. Her acting is at times a little cold and 
conventional, but, taking everything into consideration, her Leonora is 
a decided artistic success. Sig. del Puente was evidently indisposed and 
did not show to fullest advantage. Herr Behrens was a very good Bal- 
dassaro, and the chorus showed excellent training. ‘* Aida” was Col. 
Mapleson’s trump card during the fall season, and was again given on 
Monday with a brilliant mise-en-seéne and a considerably enlarged chorus 
and orchestra. Mlle. Ambre is a not very powerful but a very charming 
and interesting Aida, and the Amneris of Miss Cary and the Rhadames 
of Sig. Campanini have so often been heard and admired that they need 
no further comment. , 


—Mr. Joseffy’s orchestral concerts have so far introduced only one 
novelty—a fantaisie with orchestra, by Liszt, on Beethoven's ** Ruins of 
Athens,” which he played with his usual brilliancy on Monday night. The 
first concert of chamber-music introduced an interesting programme, in 
cluding Schubert’s trio in E flat, a gavotte by Bach, arranged for the left 
hand alone by Brahms, the Kreutzer Sonata, and a charming duo for 
two pianos by Reinecke, on one of the most striking subjects from Sehu- 
mann’s music to ** Manfred.” 

—Considering that Booth’s Theatre was constructed for the production 
of Shaksperian drama the state into which it has fallen within the last 
few years is somewhat remarkable. Irish melodrama and French opera 
have in turn made it their home, and finally a house designed for nothing 
below the level of Shy/ock and Lear is oeeupied by a pantomime com- 
pany. Pantomime has been given a certain importance in the eyes of the 
present generation by the fact that Thackeray was so fond of it and wrote 
so much about it. For some reason the adventures of Harlequin and 
Columbine possessed an inexhaustible interest for the author of * Vanity 
Fair,’ and his books are full of allusions to it. We doubt whether the 
great novelist would altogether approve the latest improvements in the 
art of pantomime as produced at Booth’s. These consist of having a 
double set of Harlequins, Columbines, Pantaloons, and Clowns. The 
only real advantage gained is that the pantomime can be kept going for 
a considerably longer time, one set of performers being allowed to rest 
from their arduous physical exertions while the other is on the stage. But 
we suspect the main motive of the innovation is a mistaken idea that 
doubling the number doubles the amusement. Instead of having this 
effect it really spoils the unity of the performance, and makes it drama- 
tically almost as absurd as having two Ghosfs in ‘* Hamlet” 
Hunchbacks in the play of that name would be. 


or two 
Apart from this the 
pantomime at Booth’s is in many respects the best we have ever seen, 
and for children there is now no better entertainment in the city. 
Of the **Spanish Students” (brought in as an interlude) we cannot say 
as much, This entertainment consists of a musical performance by some 
twenty persons on stringed instruments. Of these some are guitars 
and some are played in very much the same way. We do not desire for 
a moment to throw any doubt upon the Spanish origin of the perform- 
ers, but that being taken for granted, it is remarkable how very Ame- 
rican their cast of countenance is, while it is still more remarkable that, 
among their favorite melodies should be the ‘* Turkish Patrol,” ‘My 
Mary Ann,” and other airs which can hardly yet be much known in 
Spanish institutions of learning. The music is very good for any one 
who likes to hear a number of strings played in unison without the 
relief of other instruments. They may like this in Spain better than 
we do. 

—The sixth volume of the ‘Théatre Complet ’ of M. Alexandre Dumas 
has recently appeared in Paris. It contains his two latest dramas, ‘‘ M. 
Alphonse” and ‘ L’Etrangére,” each accompanied by an introduction. 
Those who remember the subject of ‘‘ M. Alphonse” will have no diffi- 
culty in guessing what the author talks about in the preface to this 
play. Most of it is given up to the injustice of society to illegitimate 
children, and he concludes his argument with a satirical suggestion 
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(p. 52) that since so large a percentage of natural children die every year | texts, which resulted from the introduction of Buddhism into China in 


their bodies should be used as fertilizers ; adding that 
coils from this logical suggestion then it ought to see to it that the per- 
centage be diminished. The preface to * L’Etrangére ” is of more general 
interest, treating of naturalism on the stage 
to M. Zola’s essay on the same subject prefixed to the ‘Annales du 
Théatre et dela Musique.’ Here M. Dumas speaks with authority. Le 
points out that an absolute reproduction of nature is neither possible nor 
desirable. He shows that there are everyday situations which cannot be 
put on the stage, and that no matter how naturalistic one may desire to 
be there is always a point at which imitation of nature must stop and con- 
vention take its place. ** An artist,” he says (p 168), ‘‘a true artist, has a 
higher and more difficult mission than the mere reproduction of what is; 
he has to discover and to reveal to us that which we do not see in things 
we look at every day, that which he alone has the faculty of perceiving in 
what is apparently patent to all of us.” 

— Nature, which has all along been very civil to Mr. Edison, as it in- 
variably is to American science and genius, cannot put up with the * first 
correct and authoritative account ” of his electric-light invention given in 
the February Seribner’s by the Mathematician of Menlo Park, and en- 
dorsed by Edison’s autograph. ‘* We fear,” it says in its issue for Feb- 
ruary 12, ‘* Mr Edison is thirty-five years behind the time in his new 
invention,” and proceeds to describe the electric lamp patented by King 
in England in 1845, *‘in which a thin rod of carbon was placed in an 
exhausted globe,” and ‘‘a similar lamp designed by Lodyguine in 1873.” 
The only difference between these and Mr. Edison’s, it says, is that he 
‘* prefers a different, and apparently less durable, kind of prepared car- 
bon,” and even ‘‘ in the employment of carbonized paper he has been more 
than once anticipated.” It then traces the various mistaken and wasteful 
steps in his progress as confessed by the Mathematician ; notes the so- 
called ‘‘ discovery” that ‘‘ mercurial air-pumps could be constructed to 
exhaust to one-millionth of an atmosphere,” which had been known in 
Europe for some time, it being also known that with all this exhaustion 
‘there may yet remain many millions of millions of molecules of air, 
enough to make the disintegration of the incandescent carbon fibre only a 
question of time”; finds no new principle or any important improvement 
in his generator (Edison’s ‘* Faradic machine”); and ridicules the Mathe- 
matician’s calculations in the Sc/entific American to prove that ninety 
per cent. of the energy of the driving-engine is given out by the ma- 
chine. The article concludes with some wholesome remarks on Mr. 
Edison’s duty to “ devote some time to learning what has already been 
done in this field,” and not less wholesome censure of ** reckless news- 
paper announcements . . . by which the public mind is periodically 
fluttered.” 


—In view of the efforts sometimes made to hold up to admiration 
Mohammedanism, in contrast with Christianity, as the patron of science, 
it may be interesting to notice what is said about the matter in a recent 
report to the Asiatic Society of Paris, by M. Renan, whose authority on 
such subjects is unsurpassed, and whom no one will accuse of excessively 
Christian predilections : 


** During several centuries the Mohammedan races were of real service 
to civilization, not by seriously contributing to its progress, but by pre- 
serving its traditions, which German barbarism hed suffered to perish. 
But how avoid detesting that gloomy fanaticism, that senseless pride, 
that hatred for Europe, and especially for European science, which have 
been almost everywhere the result of Islam! With reference to this sub- 
ject the difference of dates is of importance. Down to the thirteenth 
century elements of excellence in Islam keep up the struggle against the 
rising flood of theological intolerance ; then the victory of theology be- 
comes complete ; science and philosophy die out ; and with them all force 
and all life quit this doomed society. Yes, science and philosophy 
flourished on Mussulman soi] during the first half of the middle ages ; 
but it was not by reason of Islam, it was in spite of Islam. Nota Mussul- 
man philosopher or scholar escaped persecution. During the period just 
specified persecution is less powerful than the instinct of free enquiry, 
and the rationalistie tradition is kept alive; then intolerance and fanati- 
cism win the day. It is true that the Christian Church also cast great 
difficulties in the way of science in the middle ages; but she did not 
strangle it outright, as did the Mussulman theology. ‘To give Islam the 
eredit of Averroés and of so many other illustrious thinkers, who passed 
half their life in prison, in foreed hiding, in disgrace, whose books were 
burned and whose writings almost suppressed by theological authority, 
is as if one were to ascribe to the Inquisition the discoveries of Galileo, 
and a whole scientific development which it was not able to prevent.” 


—A recent number of the London Times gives an interesting account 
of a Japanese “find” of singular curiosity and perhaps some practical 
importance. The existence of a great number of Chinese-Sanskrit sacred 


? 


if the public re- | 


It is, in fact, a direct answer | 





the first century of our era, is of course no news ; they have already, in 
the hands of Western scholars, served important purposes in throwing 
light on the great religion of the East. What has long been desired and 
has hitherto escaped discovery in the Flowery Kingdom is the original 
Sanskrit from which the Chinese versions were made. Some years ago 
Dr. Edkins submitted to Prof. Max Miiller a vocabulary printed in Ja- 
pan, containing Sanskrit words explained in Chinese and transliterated 
into Japanese—proof that the language of Buddhism had once been 
studied in Japan. Shortly afterward, one of the greatest Buddhist com 
munities in Japan sent a young Buddhist priest, Bunyin Nanjio, to Prof. 
Miiller at Oxford, in order that by learning Sanskrit and Pali he might 
be able to read the sacred writings in the original. Through this pupil 
the professor prompted a search for Sanskrit MSS. at home, and last 
December was rewarded with a book sent out by a learned Buddhist 
priest which proved to be ‘the hitherto unknown Sanskrit original of a 
Sitra translated into Chinese 400 a.p., possibly 200 a.p., and contained 
a description of the Buddhist Paradise, which with the Northern Bud- 
dhists took the place of Buddha’s Nirvana.” The Sanskrit was written 
in the old and difficult Nepalese alphabet, and was full of mistakes; each 
word was transliterated with Japanese ietters, and translated into Chi- 
nese, Prof. Miller succeeded in making a corrected copy with transla- 
tion and notes, which he will return as requested. He finds that the 
Chinese versions are ‘‘ full of misunderstandings, sometimes affecting the 
very essence of Buddha’s teachings”; and that the Buddhism of Japan 
is on many points in direct opposition to those teachings, being chiefly 
founded on the Mahayina school. Her thirty million Buddhists could, 
he thinks, have no greater boon conferred on them than ‘‘to have the 
simple words of Buddha translated for them into Japanese direct from 
Sanskrit and Pali.” 


THE EMOTIONS.* 
|* this volume we miss something of the incisiveness of Dr. MeCosh’s 

other works. He has usually written under the spur of some distinct 
idea, strongly held, and enforced with a thoroughgoing ardor that could 
not fail to be impressive even if it could not be reconciled with the latest 
conclusions of science. He was always armed for attack and quite clear 
as to his opponent’s blunders in every field of battle. This work, how- 
ever, seems to have been written more as a college text-book, and con- 
fines itself more closely to description, though one would suppose that 
Princeton students were already sufficiently familiar with that aspect of 
the subject. It is full of clear, cool good sense, and it is not duller than 
such books usually are. It is not as subtle in its analysis of character as 
a New-Englander would probably have made it, but it is simpler. A 
complete resolution of so complicated a thing as human character is not 
to be expected. ‘‘ Unmixed the stream of motive rarely flows,” and the 
foaming champagne of passion loses its life in the laboratory before we 
can test it with our psychological reagents. 

The interest in the study of the emotions lies in their laws of growth, 
in the complexity of the forms which the combinations take in real 
life, in the close relation which certain emotions seem to have had to cer- 
tain forms of civilization, and in their relative value to our own. Dr. 
McCosh, however, merely attempts to present their elements, and says 
little or nothing of their history or laws. Some parts of his exposition 
seem incomplete, even when judged by his own meagre plan, such as the 
passage touching the interesting question of the localization of facul- 
ties in the brain. On the other hand, the brief résumé of the esthetic 
characteristics of some of the leading authors whom Dr. McCosh is fa- 
miliar with (and one would almost suspect of some with whom he is not, 
from the odd allusion to Hawthorne’s poetry—but the suspicion would, 
we are convinced, be unjust), and further on again of the principal 
points of interest in the scenery of Europe and America which he has 
visited, seems scarcely necessary in a work so narrowly limited. Some- 
times he does not seem to have fully thought out the points he raises, as, 
for instance, in his treatment of the theories of the beautiful of Plato 
and Ruskin, which he cannot accept and yet dislikes to reject. It is dis- 
appointing to find that Dr. McCosh had not made up his mind about 
them when he printed his book. 

He begins by analyzing emotions into appetences, phantasms, excite- 
ments, and organic affections, considering that there must always be 
present these four elements : the desire, the idea, the mental excitement, 

*‘The Emotions. By James McCosh, D.D., LL.D.’ New York : Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1880. 8vo, pp. 255. 
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and the accompanying nervous action ; 
culty in distinguishing the parts both of the first and second pair in his 
treatment. He then goes on to examine the emotions separately, classi- 
fying them according as they are called forth by animate or inanimate 
objects, or are compound in character or are generally shared by others. 
The introductory analysis might very well be carried farther, and the 
mental processes reduced in number. Appetence, in any definite sense, 
does not seem to be necessarily involved in emotion. If we follow the 
process by which a thought changes into an emotion, when, for instance, 
an abstract disapproval of a man’s course becomes intensified into hate, as 
it is realized that that conduct seriously injures some dear friend, we see 
that the thought becomes passionate through the change effected in it by 
the agitation which aggrieved friendship causes. There are not three dis- 
tinct mental processes here combined in one, as might be supposed from 
Dr. McCosh. There is but one process—that is, an idea colored by the 
disturbance of the medium in which it arises. As the agitation increases, 
the mental action is more and more impeded by the intensity of the idea 
presented, until only the single hated image remains. While it is almost 


universally admitted that the thought is a distinct thing from the nervous | 


action (even by Spencer, Dr. McCosh to the contrary notwithstanding), 
it is not so clear that the excitement is anything more than a disturbance 
of the physical basis without whose action thought cannot proceed. A 
mere physical change in the nerves may convert a thought into an emo- 
tion, as isoften seen in the diseased ; and there is some gain in simplicity 
in supposing that the physical cause is the only one. 

To take another illustration : we notice a smoke in the theatre, and 
conclude that there is a fire from which it would be wise to retreat. So 
far there may be no emotion. But the smell and glare and roar of the 
flames excite our nerves and we start up ; the audience rushes wildly to- 
wards the doors, and sympathy increases our agitation. ‘The emotion of 
fear has arisen, and it is only by a great effort that we can stop to think 
what we had better do. The nervous excitement increases overpoweringly 
in the mad rush that follows, until at last we bave only the one intensely 
vivid idea of escape. Here there is simply one thing—a mental process, 
first intensified, and then impeded in its movement by growing excitation 
of the brain. And we may look upon emotions in general simply as 
ideas altered by the unusual increase of the nervous action which in some 
degree always accompanies thought. They may differ, as Dr. McCosh 
says, in their intellectual element, as one or another idea has the same 
embodying passion ; or they may differ on the other side according as 
the physical element varies. A complete analysis on this line would, of 
course, require a separation between the different kinds of excitement ina 
way that Dr. McCosh does not attempt. The aggressive excitement which 
makes jealousy or revenge so absorbing has a very different character from 
the passive abandonment to dreamy music or ecstatic devotion. Moreover, 
there is an important difference between the disturbance effected by plea- 
surable or painful excitements, and we should also distinguish the pertur- 
bations connected with special bodily organs, and perhaps some other 
nervous conditions. These things are real, and a classification founded 
on them brings together things like each other in other respects, while 
Dr. McCosh’s arrangement seems artificial, and brings together in one 
class feelings as different as self-esteem, hatred, benignancy, remorse, 
gratitude, and anger. There is an accidental connection between them 
in their origin, but they are not at all alike. And here we may remark 
that a good many of the feelings classed as emotions in Dr. McCosh’s list 
are not properly emotions, not having usually the essential characteristic 
of agitation or excitement. 

The great fault that will be found with the volume will probably be 
that the author’s old dislike to anything like evolution prevents him from 
giving any attention to the origin of emotions and their relative value to 
civilization, so that his work is little more than a collection of simple 


but he naturally finds some diffi- | 





data for a scientific exposition, and not arranged in such a way as par- | 


ticularly to further research. The preliminary labor upon their ori- 
gin has been performed by others with some fulness in connection with 


other investigations, and Dr. McCosh might easily have availed himself of | 


it if his prejudices had not intervened. A work showing the use of the 
various emotions and their relative development and importance in the 
various stages of civilization, with their present bearing upon our growth 
and their probable weight in the future, would be very interesting. Our 
own time has its special emotional problem. The dying out of all strong 
passion is one of the most marked features of our modern money-making 
civilization. Each year leaves us nearer a dead level of passionless in- 
dustry. Certain superficial social sympathies are almost the only emo- 
tions that are not felt to be in our way. We are ashamed of anything 





vehement, good or bad, and look on enthusiasm as a pleasant but child- 
ish amusement, to be laid aside before we attack the stern realities of life. | 
The mere growth of civilization does not account for this; for the great 
civilizations of old went through no such change in their growth, appa- 
rently, except as to their love of fighting. Will this peculiarity of ours 
save us from their decay ? ['owever this may be, the world seems to 
have changed, and a scientific account of the change would be very in- 
structive. We do not, of course, complain of Dr. MeCosh for not 
euting in this book a plan that has never entered his head. His work is 
good enough in its way ; but it is, after all, only an imperfectly arranged 
summary of well-known data, and the psychology of the future is still to 
be written, 


eX 


A WOMAN'S ACCOUNT OF CANTON.* 

| ie unpretending volume by Mrs. Gray is one of the few books upon 
China whose perusal carries its own evidence of the author's truth- 

fulness, candor, and kindness, 

interest in the Cantonese that she has ; and before he lays down the book 


The reader soon begins to feel the same 


comes to regard them as men and women with like feelings as ourselves, 
and not, as has often been the case, as curiosities, if not 
with whom it is needless to cultivate sympathy. Almost everything 
touched upon in these letters is indeed described or alluded to in her hus- 
band’s book ; but she has thrown into her sketches that animation and 
unaffected good-will, which make them worthy of standing on the same 
shelf with Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s * Letters’ about the Turks. 
Mrs. Gray is the wife of Archdeacon John Henry Gray, who was British 
chaplain at Canton from 1851 to 1877, and during that period made him- 
self more conversant, probably, with the people and places in and around 
Canton than any other foreigner. His recent work presents the results of 
his observations at Canton and elsewhere in China during those twenty- 
five years; but his wife’s letters contain the true evidences of the personal 
regard felt for him by its citizens, 

Fifty years ago Canton was all there was of China that could be seen 
by the foreigner, and this sight was confined to the suburbs, where he was 
hooted at, if not stoned, whenever he ventured far into their intricate streets 
and lanes. His ignorance as to the social life and real feelings of the mass 
of human beings whom he gazed at as they hurried on through the streets, 
was only exceeded by their utter disregard, if not contempt, of him and the 
outer world he came from. To buy and sell tea, silk, opium, long-cloths, 
ete., was the only common ground on which the two parties met, and 
this ground did not bring forth even a promise of anything better; al- 
though the antipathy, the fear, the suspicion, and the ignorance which ex- 
isted in the minds of both were restrained and alleviated by many kindly 
influences growing out of the conviction that quietness, honesty, and cour- 
tesy were as essential to the conduct of a profitable trade between them 
as goods and money. As one looks back to the state of things existing in 
Canton at the cessation of the East India Company's monopoly in 1834, it 
seems more remarkable that there was, on the whole, so much peace and 
good feeling between foreigners and natives during the one hundred and 
fifty years previous, than that broils and disputes were constantly arising 
at Canton and Whampoa. 

This book of Mrs. Gray's describes the real change and improvement 
that has taken place in Canton since that date, better than anything we 
have seen. She has, of course, no knowledge of the annoyances which a 
pedestrian experienced then—of the insulting language used by the ;eo- 
ple as he passed by ; the hooting of children, erying fan-kwei lo! (for- 
eign devil), or the stones thrown and pockets rifled, if he ventured be- 
yond the north side of the city walls. No foreign women were allowed 
to come up to the Thirteen Hongs, as the foreign residences were called, 
much less live there. We remember the expression of disgust on the face 
of the great hong-merchant, Howqua, when the question of their coming 
to live there was brought up in 1840, as he said: ‘‘ No can! No want- 
chee that ovtside woman come Canton side!” This was the general sen- 
timent, and those foreigners who knew it best looked forward to a slow 
and disagreeable reception of their wives and daughters by the educated 
families in native society. We do not here refer to those days of re- 
straint to find fault with these families, for all the people were shut ‘ont 
from every meliorating influence by the restrictive regulations which kept 
them separated from foreigners. Mrs. Gray shows how the same families 
now regard and treat outside women, for whom their grandfathers had no 
more polite name than fan-kwei p?, or foreign devils’ old crones, One ¢x- 


monstrosities, 
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tract will be enough, containing her description of a visit on the 50th of 
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May to the grandson of this same Hlowqua : 


‘*T am glad to say that I have had my great wish granted, and have 
been admitted into the inner family life of a Chinese home. About eleven 
o’clock last Friday seven Chinese gentlemen belonging to, or friends of, 
the Howqua family, called upon us ; amongst them was a son of our par 
ticular friend, the widower, about whom I wrote the other day. He said 
that his mother would much like to see Nai-na/, and asked us if we would 
call upon her that afternoon. We went about three o’clock, and were re- 
ceived by young Mr. Howqua... . 

** When we had sat some time with the ladies (my little friend and I; 
the gentlemen were in a separate room), I thought it time to take leave ; 
but on rising I was told that a European dinner had been prepared for us 
and would soon be ready, We were then conducted by Mrs. Howqua, 
she leading me by the hand, into the room where my husband and the 
gentlemen of the family were assembled, and a long table arranged in 
true English style. Dinner was soon ready and Mr. Howqua placed me 
on his right hand and Henry on his left. . . . 

‘*When dinner was over, Mrs. Howqua stepped into the room, and 
spoke to me, saying she hoped I had had a good dinner. She ordered a 
young slave to fan me, and from that moment this poor little girl, eight 
years old, fanned me vigorously with a large palm fan; and if she de- 
sisted for a minute, Mr. Howqua turned and frowned at her. It was 
a luxury much to be appreciated, for the room had become stiflingly hot. 
.. « The ladies claimed me when dinner was over, and Minnie and I 
returned to their apartments. 
position is somewhat difficult to explain to you, as she is the third of the 
widows still living of the late Mr. Howgqua) to pay my respects to the 
small-footed widow of old Mr. Howqua. The old lady gave me tea and 
sweetmeats, and questioned me in the same manner as the other ladies 
had done, as to my age, how long I had been in the country, ete. 

** Every ornament [ had was taken off and handled by the old lady, 
who asked me how much each had cost ; whether my watch-chain was 
true gold, the price of my dress and hat, and a string of similar questions. 
. . » You would have been amused to see me as I walked from room to 
room, my hand held by my hostess, and a slave-girl holding up my dress 
behind; they looked upon it as a train” (pp. 121-129). 


In Letter XIV. Mrs. Gray gives the details of the return visit of Mrs. 
Howgqua and her party of daughters and children, with eight native gentle- 
men connected with the family, making seventeen in all, besides the men 
and maid-servants—a truly formidable company in appearance. The ac- 
count is just long enough to give one a good idea of the interview, for its au- 
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presented this day to Confucius. 
sight it was. . . 


We went to see them, and a strange 


“The viceroy and Manchu general of the city were, in the mean- 
time, robing and chin-chinning each other. One of the officials had 
seen us pass up to the shrine, and had ordered an attendant to accom- 
pany us, who was most attentive, and gave us the best position possible 
to see the ceremony. And now the mandarins walked towards the front 
of the shrine in procession, the viceroy and general first, the others fol- 
lowing in order, to the accompaniment of a band of music, the civilians 
arranging themselves on one side of the great quadrangle, the military 
on the other. As before, a master of ceremonies gave the word of com- 
mand throughout the proceedings. The fo-/aw was first performed 
simultaneously by all the civil and military mandarins present; then the 
viceroy and general left the quadrangle, the former going up the steps 
on the left, and the latter on the right, to the shrine. No man, save the 
Emperor, may go up the central stairs leading direct to the shrine of 
the great Confucius. The two magnates moved with much deliberation 
and dignity, each taking a step at the same moment as the other, for 
fear one might get a little in advance. Each was accompanied by a 
bachelor of arts and by a conductor of ceremonies, . . . 

** Nine times the great men walked up with solemn step to the shrine, 
the viceroy sometimes knocking his head, and making fis offerings at 
the chief altar, and sometimes at a lesser altar. The last three times he 
went before the three small altars on the left of the shrine, while the 
general finished his three final acts before the three on the right side. 
ilere I was standing, and I had to move one side to enable him to 
kneel before the last altar. The offerings consisted of spirits, presented 
in old classic-shaped brass vessels, and cakes. The viceroy came up the 
steps alone once, and presented a folded letter at the shrine, written on 
yellow paper, to Confucius. An attendant mandarin kneeled at his side, 
opened the letter, and read it aloud, solemn stillness being observed by 
the crowd. The viceroy then made the ko-fau, and the attendant holding 
the letter advanced to the chief altar, presented it to Confucius, and laid 
it down. There it remained until the ceremony was over. — It was then 
removed by the same mandarin, who carried it in both hands high above 
his head, and threw it into the sacred fire inthe outer quadrangle. After 
the viceroy had completed his ninth visit to the shrine, he and the gene- 
ral, with all the mandarins, returned to the robing-room.” 


We counsel all who wish to get a lively and trustworthy account of 
the Cantonese and their interesting city to read Mrs. Gray’s book. It will 


_ give them a higher idea of the courteous and peaceable manners of the 


thor is very happy in detecting and touching on the most noticeable points | 


without wearying the reader. The improvement in foreign intercourse at 
Canton which these visits indicate to one who knew the entire separation 
of the two races forty years ago, has been brought about by just such 
kindly acts as Archdeacon Gray practised daily towards all whom he met 
during his whole residence. It was reciprocated on their part as they 
came to know him better, and to learn from him and other foreigners, 
who could talk the local dialect, that they were neither savages nor devils. 

Among the meliorating influences in removing this idea, the missionary 
hospital opened by our countryman, Dr. Peter Parker, in October, 1835, 
may be mentioned. It was one of the chief agencies in bringing the favor- 
able traits of Western civilization to the knowledge of the people at large, 
and its beneficial influence during the forty-five years it has existed at 
Canton, during which time 750,000 patients have been relieved, has helped 
to bring about the good feeling described in these letters. The same 
Howqua who expressed so much disgust in 1840 at the idea of foreign 
women coming to Canton to live, was so pleased with the free hospital 
opened by Dr. Parker for the relief of poor Chinese that for twenty 
years he gave him the building rent free, a total contribution of nearly 
twenty thousand dollars. The schools, the chapels, the visits, and the 
varied efforts of the missionaries, both men and wemen, who live in and 
around the city, have also done much to increase mutual confidence. 

The following letter describes an entirely new state of intercourse and 
regard among the highest officials in the province. Mrs. Gray, Aug. 9, 
1877, writes : 

‘Since I wrote my letter about the military examinations, Henry and 
I have again made an early excursion into the city to see the imposing 
ceremony of the autumnal state worship paid to Confucius. We left the 
chaplaincy at the trying hour of 2.45 a.m., and went by boat to the official 
landing-place, and thence to the chief Confucian temple. Henry had 
written the day before to M. Sales, French vice-consul, to be so kind as 
to request the mandarin to have the great east gate near his consulate 
opened for us. We obtained the permission, but had no idea at the time 
that we were really asking a favor difficult tobe granted. We had chairs 


in readiness at the gate, and reached the temple at four o'clock. 

“The precincts were already crowded by Chinese gentlemen and their 
attendants, who, like ourselves, had come to see the state worship. Long 
before we reached the temple we saw numerous lanterns arranged on 
tripods, and groups of the city guard on the ground around them. , 

‘**The large shrine, brilltintly illuminated, contained the offerings 





gentry, the comfort and industry of the laboring class, and general well- 
being of the rulers and ruled as constituting an orderly government and 
people, than any volume which has lately appeared. Archdeacon Gray’s 
long residence gave his wife every facility for seeing things as they really 
were, and we have seen no mistakes in the letters that are worth men- 
tioning. They not only prove the great advance for good on the spot in 
the social and political intercourse between the natives and their visitors, 
which has been our object in this notice, but they indicate how largely it 
has been owing to Christian charity and zeal on the part of those who 
have, like Dr. and Mrs. Gray, taken pains to teach and live it. 


MARY CARPENTER AND DR. WINES.* 


i ied things are called Christianity,” wrote Theodore Parker from 

41l Switzerland, in 1859, to Mary Carpenter in England, ‘‘a name 
dear or hateful as you define it one way or another. The Christianity 
which your admirable father loved and taught and lived was Piety and 
Morality, Love to God, Love to Man. It is this which I honor and love in 
you, especially as it takes the form of Humanity and loves the Unlovely. 
The greatest heroism of our day spends itself in lanes and alleys, in the 
haunts of poverty and crime, seeking to bless such as the institutions of 
the age can only curse. If Jesus of Nazareth were to come back and be 
the Jesus of London, I think I know what work he would set about. He 
would be a new Revolution of Institutions, applying his universal justice 
to the causes of Ill; but also an Angel of Mercy, palliating the effects of 
those causes which could not be at once removed or made null. You are 
doing this work—the work of humanity. It seems to me that you have a 
genius for it.” This passage, copied from page 260 of her memoirs, is 
the best key to the character which this unpretending volume describes. 
Miss Carpenter was not a distinguished person in talent or attainments; 
she did not write remarkably well; she had not the graces of person or 
manner which give their chief influence to her sex; but she had a genius 
for practical Christianity which made her powerful and will preserve her 
memory. She was the daughter of Dr. Carpenter, an English Unitarian, 
contemporary with Dr. Channing, and her early interest in life seems to 
have been bestowed on education, doctrinal religion, and that form of 


**The Life and Work of Mary Carpenter. By J. Estlin Carpenter.’ London and 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 1879. 

‘The State of Prisons and of Child-Saving Institutions in the Civilized World. By 
E. C. Wines, D.D., LL.D.” Cambridge : University Press, John Wilson & Son. 1880. 
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liberalism with which her family and the Martineaus were identified. 
But in 1835, when she was twenty-six years old, a new turn was given to 
her thoughts by her acquaintance with two foreigners, in different ways 


remarkable—the Hindoo reformer, Rammohun Roy, and the New Eng- | 


land philanthropist, Dr. Tuckerman. The former died in her friend’s 
house at Stapleton, near Bristol, in September, 1833, and two months 
later Dr. Tuckerman came, with letters from Dr. Channing, to spend a 
few weeks at her father’s house in Bristol. As Miss Carpenter was walk- 
ing out one day with the Boston ‘‘ minister-at-large ” in the narrow streets 
near her father’s chapel, ‘‘a miserable, ragged boy darted out of a dark 
entry and rushed wildly across their path.” The good Bostonian said : 
‘‘That child should be followed to his home and looked after,” and the 
remark went to his companion’s heart. ‘‘ His words sank into my mind,” 
said Miss Carpenter in 1870, ‘‘ with a painful feeling that a duty was 
being neglected.” This feeling to a true English heart is the most pain- 
ful and the most compulsive. She resolved from that time forward that 
she would do something in the matter. At first she proposed to visit 
Boston for a year or two, ‘‘ observing the excellent plans there adopted”; 
but circumstances did not favor her, and it was not till nearly forty years 
after her walk with Dr. Tuckerman that she landed in Boston. In the 
meantime she had found her work and accomplished it; had taken up 
another great task in India, and had done much there to promote the 
education and elevation of women. In June, 1877, she died, having be- 
come in the last thirty years of her life the acknowledged head of the 
systematic movement for the reformation of vicious girls, which has 
effected so much in the British Empire and in the United States. 

The course of her activity in this philanthropic work and in that kin- 
dred task of prison reform, which she also undertook late in life, made 
her intimate, by acquaintance or correspondence, with most of the leading 
philanthropists in all countries. To none does she seem to have been more 
indebted for inspiration than the two Americans, Tuckerman and Parker. 
In the memoir of Matthew Davenport Hill, by his daughters, they speak 
of the phrase ‘‘perishing and dangerous classes” as ‘‘a designation 
which the pen of their devoted friend and benefactor, Mary Carpenter, 
affixed to neglected and criminal children.” But, in fact, she borrowed 
it from the sermons of Parker, as her biographer says, in speaking of her 
first important book, ‘ Reformatory Schools for the Children of the Per- 
ishing and Dangerous Classes and for Juvenile Offenders.’ This was 
published in 1851, not long before the Birmingham Conference of De- 
cember, 1851, which she organized but took no public part in. This 
Conference laid the foundation for the present excellent system of Govern- 
ment aid to small reformatories—so much better than our American 
method of maintaining great establishments from the public treasury. 
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The Life of Miss Carpenter gives a sufficient account of this system, its | 


origin and results, and is, in other respects, a most useful book. It is 
hardly so picturesque and interesting as it might be, and has fewer anec- 
dotes and good sayings than the Memoirs of Hill, just mentioned. 

The wide scope of the late Dr. Wines’s large volume on prisons and 


reformatories has prevented him from doing full justice to Miss Carpen- | 


ter and her work. She deserved mention far better than the rhetorical 


' and disgusted that nation. 


Spanish lady, Dofia Arenal, whom Dr. Wines translates at some length; | 


but then she was better known, and the American prison-reformer might 
assume that his readers knew who Mary Carpenter was and what she did. 


As a concise history and geographical summary of prison systems, with | 
| had made a fortune in privateering and in gambling on insurance policies. 


more or less discussion of their principles and methods of administra- 
tion, Dr. Wines’s book is meritorious, and even indispensable, since it 
contains between two covers what we should else have to search for in a 
hundred books and pamphlets. It is the serious, long-meditated, but not 
very methodical work of an enthusiast, who had observed much and reflect- 
ed earnestly, sometimes profoundly, on one of the most perplexed questions 
of our civilization. Although printed by Wilson, it is not exactly pub- 
lished by him, but will be sold by subscription until the small edition now 
issued is exhausted. Besides its chief topic—prisons and penal law—it 
treats of preventive and reformatory agencies for children, and this also 
historically and geographically. 





The Financial History of the United States from 1774 to 1789. Em- 
bracing the Period of the American Revolution. By Albert S. Bolles, 
Lecturer in Political Economy in the Boston University. (New York ; 
D, Appleton & Co, 1879.)}—The student of American history scarcely 
knows, from time to time, whether to make up his mind that that history 
is thin, crude, and mean, or that it presents the grandest forces of civili- 
zation in their most remarkable unfolding. Especially in the history of 
the Revolutionary period does this uncertainty exist. At one moment we 


discern in it the opening of a great drama, the birth of a great empire, and 
at another moment we see the miserable squabble of a few hucksters, aping 
in the backwoods the methods of legislation and war-making which civil- 
ized nations practised at the time. Great social forces are mixed with sor- 
did personal struggles in a juxtaposition which certainly is not so glaring 
anywhere else in history. The financial side of our Revolutionary history 
reveals the less admirable features in the nature of the struggle and in 
the character of the people. It reveals this far more by what it does not 
tell than by what it does tell. The most significant fact about the Revolu- 
tionary finance is that there are no records of it. But when we say of 
any financial transactions that the records of them are missing, a very 
heavy suspicion is thrown upon the transactions themselves. The Conti- 
nental Congress contained a great deal of ignorance, inexperience, and 
prejudice, and a very large measure of vanity. It deteriorated steadily 
during its whole existence, and all its faults and vices combined to color 
its financial measures. Its prejudices about *‘ one-man power,” ete., ete., 
also forced it into very unwise administrative arrangements. Hence 
there were no records or guarantees of any transactions, and John Adams 
said truly that the financial history of the war was lost beyond the chance 
of recovery. 

Our historians and specialists have tried to reconstruct the history 
from later or outside sources. They have all been obliged to make use for 
this purpose of the same material. It is sadly meagre, and the total pro- 
duct of it is very small. Mr. Bolles has now gathered most of it, and it 
makes a large volume, but the additional facts are few, and there is 
very little new light shed upon the old facts. The author has collected 
his material with very great zeal and care, and his comments are just. 
The material is no doubt very stubborn. The material of financial his- 
tory always is especially so. To go into full detail is to weaken the inte- 
rest and weary the patience of the reader ; to omit is to lessen the full 
justice of the statement ; to condense is, in the nature of the case, very 
difficult. The material in the case of this history is also of such a kind 
that from it the writer cannot form for himself a simple, distinct, and 
full conception of the subject. Hence it is impossible that he should 
give such a conception to anybody else. It is a very natural step in such 
circumstances to quote the authorities and leave the reader to form his 
own conception. Mr. Bolles seems to have arranged and digested his 
material with due effort, but he has been forced to this latter course, and 
it has swelled his book to a size which seems disproportioned to the 
subject. 

The story is one of financial inefficiency and of the consequences 
which financial inefficiency entails upon a nation. It is hard to tell 
which feature of it is more humiliating than another—whether it be the 
paper-money mania, with the tender-laws, price-laws, committees of 
safety, and all the other apparatus by which the effort was made to 
realize paper-money potions ; or the childish opposition to taxation which 
prevailed ; or the loan offices, with the confusion and negligence which 
reigned in them, and which constituted fraud in effect if not in fact ; or 
the begging attitude of the country towards France, which justly offended 
It was nothing less than the absolute com- 
pulsion of circumstances which forced Congress to put Morris at the 
head of the finances, and it crippled and thwarted him, refused to com- 
ply with his wishes, neglected its own plain duty to his department, and 
finally forced his resignation. Mr. Morris was a great speculator, who 


He spent his whole life in this kind of business, and was afterwards en- 
gaged in a great speculation on the tobacco export to France, and finally 
on land. What he brought to the service of the country was merely some 
knowledge of the first principles of business and finance. This know- 
ledge was at the moment a very scarce thing indeed, and Morris was ap- 
preciated accordingly, but he could not make something out of nothing. 
It seems that this was what was expected of ‘‘a great financier.” His 
‘*first principles of finance” were, after all, only these: to take prompt 
and energetic measures to fulfil] obligations, and to fulfil them when they 
became due ; to nurse credit, to use it as little as possible, and then only 
in proper ways and where it could be made most efficient. His failure, as 
well as such measure of success as he obtained in his public position, 
proved the truth and soundness of these principles. 

Le Donne nell’antica Societd genovese, di Marcello Staglieno [Women 
in the Olden Genovese Society]. (Genova. 1879. 8vo, 64 pp.)—Curious 
pictures of mediwval life, founded on researches in the Genovese archives, 
are here exhibited. The author divides his work into three parts—the 





’ girl's life, from the cradle to the door of the husband’s house ; the mar- 
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ried life and second marriages ; and, lastly, women and religion, women 
in the church, in processions, and in nunneries. A female child was an 
unwelcome burden in Genoa. She could earn nothing, she could not 
fight, her dowry diminished the wealth of the family. If there were 
sev-ral sisters, one might hope for a husband, the rest could expect 
nothing but the cloister. From infancy the predestined nun was often 
taken to visit the monastery, where she was sure to find an aunt, a sister, 
or a cousin, who, for the good of the family, or, as the author says, “ for 
the pleasure of the damned, to have the more company in wretchedness,” 
tried to accustom the child to the monastic life, and to entice her to take 
the veil. 
never go out unaccompanied, for the young bloods of that day were ‘less 
educated than now,” and once in their hands no woman’s honor was safe. 
Even if a young lady who ventured out without an escort escaped the 
worst, there was danger that some man of low estate would kiss her, or 
lay hands upon her to compromise her and compel her family to grant her 
tohimin marriage, with a dowry. The constraints of life in the city made 
the freedom of the vi/leggiatura all the more welcome. Acquaintances 
were formed and affections grew up there which must often have been 
only a source of misery in after life, for the parents had absolute power 
over their children and arranged the espousals, sometimes of children in 
the cradle, at their own pleasure, for purely family reasons, and carried 
them out without the slightest regard to their children’s feelings. The 
priests had a large part in arranging these bargains—especially, in the 
later times, the Jesuits. But it is very noteworthy that before the Council 
of Trent the Church had no necessary part in the solemnization of nuptials. 
There was no religious ceremony whatever. Matrimony was contracted 
simply by the couple expressing their consent, after which they embraced 
and kissed, and the husband put a ring on his wife’s hand. That act com- 
pleted the ceremony secundum ritum sancte Ecclesia Romane et consue- 
tudinem e'vitatis Javue. But, for the sake of having an indisputable 
record of the act, it was customary either that a notary should be present, 
or that the event should be fixed in the minds of a large number of per- 
sons by the old Rom&n /raductio—the passage of the bride from her 
parents’ house, where the ceremony took place, to her husband’s, in com- 
pany with the marriage guests. The witnesses in this case were all the 
dwellers on the way, and the crowds of idle folk and children attracted 
by the show and the showers of nuts, freely distributed, just as in pagan 
times. 

The custom of serraglio—resistance to the traductio by the friends of 
the bride, and a mock fight for her person, or a payment by the bride- 
groom for a free passage—does not appear to have existed at Genoa, unless 
it can be inferred from the tenor of the sumptuary laws passed in 1440. 
Another record of the marriage was the receipt for the dowry, which was 
given by the husband in presence of his wife and her relations, and 
attested by a notary. At the same time he announced the amount of the 
antefalto—pin-money or settlements—which he was willing to give his 
wife. The legal rights of wives, so far as property was concerned, ap- 
pear to have been reasonably well protected. Her dowry was a first lien 
on her husband’s property, and, if he was evidently going to ruin, she 
could, by application to a magistrate, have her portion set aside. Wives 
uniformly made their wills before childbirth, especially the first, usually 
leaving their property to one of their own family. More wills of women 
than of men are to be found in the Genovese archives. They inherited 
one-third of the husband’s estate. Second marriages were looked upon 
with great disfavor, and were often greeted with a serenade of pots and 
pans, or the bridegroom was treated to a ride through the city on an ass, 
with a similar discordant accompaniment. The custom is brought within 
the cognizance of our author by the number of lawsuits that arose from 
these charivaris. 

The passion of the Italians for games of chance led in the sixteenth 
century to betting on births, as to whether they would take place within 
a given time, and whether the offspring would turn out male or female. 
The sport was not in itself worse than risking money on a fly’s lighting 
on this or that lump of sugar ; but when those who had large sums at 
stake attempted to influence the result, and the redoglio (as it was called) 
led, or was believed to lead, to seductions and miscarriages, the religious 
authorities thought it time to forbid such wagers under penalty of com- 
mitting mortal sin. 

At Genoa, as elsewhere, the women were more religious than the men. 
Their secluded manner of life made the comparative freedom of the 
religious festivals, the excitement of processions, the opportunity of dis- 
playing a toilet in church which sumptuary laws would have prohibited 
on any other oceasion, particularly grateful. Genoese streets were lighted 
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| at night only by the lamps burning before the numerous images of saints. 


| These lamps were in charge of the families near whose houses they were 
| placed, and the ladies found another excuse for excursions and gossip in 
the necessity of collecting among the neighbors oil to feed them with. 
Another similar excuse for publicity was the custom of ladies sitting 
on benches in the churches to receive the offerings of the faithful, as, 
in our own time and in English-speaking countries, ladies keep booths at 
charity fairs. But instead of selling kisses, or drinking out of the same 
cup, they appear, at one time at least, to have carried small rods to beat, 
not very severely we may suppose, those who came within their reach, 
In early times the women sat apart from the men in the churches, usually 
| on the left ; after a while this fell into disuse, and loud were the lamenta- 
tions at the innovation and the consequent excesses. Finally the Govern- 
ment was obliged to maintain spies in all the churches, and their curious 
reports, implicating persons of every class, priests and friars among the 
rest, are still to be seen in the Genoese archives. Nevertheless the assig- 
natioas continued, and the misfortunes of the republic at the hands of 
Louis XIV. were set down by grave minds to the divine anger at this 
desecration. The earliest nunneries were not closed ; the nuns came and 
went and received visits at will; hence great scandals, so that in 1596 
the famous Prierio, no doubt with something of a preacher’s exaggeration, 
calls them monasteria diaboli, turpissima lupanaria, digna miliies ign’. 
Gradually the restrictions were increased (though not without resistance 
both from the nuns and from the orders of monks with which many of the 
nunneries were connected) till they reached the seclusion of the past and 
present century. Yet the records of the courts show that scandals still 
continued —a natural result of the habits of the time, by which so many 
were forced to take the veil for family reasons, without any vocation. 





A Treatise on the Liability of Stockholders in Corporations. By Sey 
mour D. Thompson. (St. Louis: F. H. Thomas & Co. 1879.)—This 
treatise, as Mr. Thompson modestly says in his preface, is the ‘result 
of an attempt ” to write an article on the subject discussed for the Sowth- 
ern Law Review. It throws a curious light upon the chaotic state of 
the law governing corporations that Mr. Thompson should have origi 
nally supposed that the intricate subject of the liability of stockholders 
was one that could be dismissed in a magazine article. On examination 
he discovered to his surprise that it was one of the ‘ most litigated 
topics” in this branch of the law; that there were no good American 
books relating to it ; and that any proper treatment of it would require 
the citation of some thirteen hundred decided cases. There is proba- 
bly no relation in life into which the average modern man enters more 
recklessly, and with a less intelligent conception of the legal conse- 
quences of the step, than into that of stockholder in a corporation. He 
generally understands that he makes himself liable to the company for 
the amount of his subscription to the stock, and has in addition a vague 
notion that he cannot be made liable to anybody beyond the amount of 
his stock. ‘l'hat he may be liable for the debts to an amount | wice or three 
times as great as his subscription; that he is, at all events, liable to the 
creditors for any unpaid subscriptions on stock, in cause of the insolvency 
of the corporation ; that if the organization is not in accordance with law 
he may be involved to a still further extent ; that these various liabilities 
may last until he transfers his stock to a purchaser, or, possibly, even 
afterwards—of all these things the ordinary stockholder is as innocent 
as the babe unborn. The result of his ignorance is generally that in the 
case of insolvent corporations the greatest confusion arises, as a very 
slight reading of the cases cited by Mr. Thompson will convince the 
reader. 

It is the policy of England and of American States to make the stock- 
holder in a corporation to a certain extent responsible as a partner, and 
the chief fault to be found with the law as it stands in either country is, 
that it is extremely difficult to say in advance to what extent this hability 
goes. Asan illustration of this doubt and obscurity, we may mention 
that Mr. Thompson states that in examining the English decisions he has 
been ‘‘ impressed ” with the fact that the decisions of the English courts 
of law, in many cases, exhibit ‘a higher appreciation of the principles of 
honesty” than the courts of equity of the same country. He admits, 
however, that he “could not very definitely point out the sources” of 
these impressions. 

It would be impossible to criticise Mr. Thompson’s book in detail, 
without going into technical points altogether caviare to the general 
reader. The book will, of course, prove of use to lawyers, for it has a 
very full collection of cases, and though the principles to b+ deduced 
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courts as of the The general result of an examination of the 
that it is in an unsatisfac- 
Admitting that it is advisable to make stockholders 
le beyond their stock, there can be no question that the liability 
ought to be simple and its enforcement easy. In many 

xity and difficulty of enforcement suggest that litigation rather than 
the security of 


iw must be to convince any impartial reader 
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cases its com- 


reditors has been the main object of the legislature. 
Particularly is this the case where the stockholders reside outside the 
It is difficult to avoid feel- 
the personal liability of stockholders in 
excess Of paid-in debt is any very valuable security to creditors, and 


State in which the corporation does business. 
ing a verv grave doubt whether 
whole 


whether it is not better on the legislating on the subject to 


ereate a liability which is restricted but easily enforced, rather than a 
liability which is broad but vague. One consideration never seems to be 


vdverted to discussions of this subject. Nobody ever really gave 
credit to a corporation on the strength of the possible result of a lawsuit. 
Yet nobody, it may be safely said, has ever succeeded in making a stock- 
holder pay a debt of the corporation without at least beginning legal 
proceedings. 


It is impossible, therefore, to consider the liability of anv 


very great value as a means of credit. In other words, what the creditors 
rely upon really are the visible resources of the company, and the remote 
In addition to 
ll this it must be remembered that it is always advisable to have the law 


personal Hebility can hardly be considered one of these, 
conformed, as far as possible. to the general principles which govern the 
ordinary conduct of business : and there can be no doubt that nine busi- 
ness men out of ten regard the stock of limiting the 


But the policy of enlarging this by statute 


corporation iis 
liability of the stockholders 
is now so fixed in this country that a reversal of it seems at present out of 
the question. 


Rhine Roamings, (Boston : Lee & Shepard; New 
York : Charles T. The life of American girls abroad 
has become so much an object of attention of late that even this slight 


By Lucy A. Hill. 
Dillingham. 1880.)- 
sketch of school-girl life in Germany has a certain interest: beyond what 
it would otherwise possess, It deseribes life in a private school made up 
of six girls of all nations who have gathered there for study and excur- 
sions; and it contains, in a very crude state, raw material like that out 
of which Mr. James has wrought his stories. Its interest does not lie so 
much in the roamings among the fine Rhine scenery and in the neighbor- 
ing cities, during which little was seen that is not noted in guide-books, 
as in the naive revelation of character made in the amusements, adven- 
tures, and conversation of the pupils. There was nothing more exciting 
in their lives than one proposal of marriage and running for a train oeea- 
sionally, but the openness with which the public is admitted to the events 
of their daily life, t 


sympathy with a friendless young American who died near them, and on 


to the Christmas and bicthder festivities, and to their 


whose dead lips the American girl imprinted a kiss when she thought she 
was alone, is charming; and especially striking is the naturalness of the 
letters of a friend in another school to the American girl (read asa matter 
of course to her companions and here reprinted) that descend into a real- 
ism from which Mr, James has fortunately spared us. The author has 
written a diary 
tainly, but with quite as much pleasure perhaps if it had never been 
printed, 


of days which may be remembered with pleasure cer- 


Bye. Words. <A Collection of Tales New and Old. By Charlotte M 
(London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 
young readers, and the first half of the volume is 


Yonge. 1S80.)—These 
tales are intended for 
as good reading as could be put in their hands, for it deals with those 
legends of history which exercise the imagination at the same time that 
they lead on curiosity. One of them is a very interesting tale of adventure 
in the Anabaptist rising of the 
the conditions of life during the 
excellent sketch of Luther’s Elector; there is also a picture of Dutch life 
in the days of Charles V. which is both instructiveand entertaining. The 
finest story is that of the Boy Bishop, the legend of the « 
on Childermas day at Salisbury Cathedral, and how he died apparently in 
attempting to resist the scandalous rout of the common people who made 
the festival an excuse for buffoonery and sacrilege, but really in passively 
resisting the threats of a man who tried to frighten him into appointing 
a relative to a vacant story will 
touch any, boy’s heart, although the affected archaism of the language 


peasantry, whieh brings home sharply 


German religious wars, and contains an 


hildren’s bishop 


eanonship which lay in his gift. The 


Nation. 
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will exasperate his patience. So much cannot be said for the latter half 
of the volume as for the first half. A tale of the engagement of 
governess and the flirtation of another seems out of place, and all tt 
later ones are of very inferior merit. The volume concludes with a short 
comedy which could be easily acted by amateurs, and would make a sim 
ple and amusing play for parlor theatricals. Of course, being written by 
Miss Yonge. every tale has a moral or ** bve-word "attached, but it is not 
thrust on the attention of the reader, 


a motive of the story. 


and is an afterthought rather than 


Amateur Aeting. Edited, with a Prefatory Note on 


Matthews, New Handv-Vol 


Comedies for 


Private Theatricals, by J. Brander 


Series, 46. (New York: DD Appleton & Co. L880 Mr. Matthews in 
his preface indulges in some gloomy views of amateur seting, and es 
dently feels that he is fulfilling a duty to the public in presenting 
teurs with a collection of one-act plays, on the principle that 

said the soonest mended. It seems to us, however. that it is) prs e] 
these one-act plays, ** not: transiations—only taken from the FP 
which are the most difficult to act well. and depend for their - 


almost entirely on the acting. The selections in the little volume 

us do not strike us as very happy. One of the best is * \ Bad 
which might more correctly be termed a fare “A Teacher Taurht ' 
is as tiresome as private lessons are apt to be. while +t Heredity ” cou 
only be made tolerable by extending to the prose portions of the play th 
editor’s suggestion that other songs may be inserted instead of thos 
We think that amateurs will still find it more profitable to select 


plays of two or three acts, even if among the latter should be me by 


given, 
Mr. Robertson, which the editor cruelly says ‘are just about worthy o 
amateur acting.” 

Our Own Country. Historical, Pictorial.  Tllustirated 
(London and New York: Cassell, Petter & Galpin. I879)—Great Bi 
tain is the subject of this pretty and agreeable book, one of a thousend 


Descriptive 


that might be made concerning the same territory without exhaust 
the material, and even without much repetition. If we eall it an i 

mal guide-book we shall about describe it. Scotland is disposed of int 
chapters, one on the Clyde, the other on Dunfermline : Treland also i 
mrated bv four o 


two, wholly relating to Dublin, but rather oddly se] 


A deliberate attempt, indeed, seems to have been made to avoid 


chapters. 
geographical sequence, where it wou ld hav rso casy and so useful to 


have followed a determinate course from shire to shire or from coast t 


coast Jeginning on Salisbury Plain, the scene of the narrative is al: 
ruptly shifted to the north, to Leeds: then there is a rebound to thi 


Porth then 


Cinque Ports, next to the Frith of to Plymouth, toe Lincot 
Bristol, Edgehill, Naseby. Woburn, Burghley [lou 


e Weald of Kent, Scarborough and Whitby, 
remaining 


shire, Salop, ete. 
Cornwall, and Land’s End, th 
Derwentwater, and the course of the Ds ire most of the 


topics The text is very r adable, and is inte ji rsed not only with views 


and portraits in great number, but also with excellent neighborhood, dis- 


trict, and river maps, which form a convenient adjunct to any general 


chart of the British Isles 


.* Publishers will confera favor by alrays mar 1 the price of their books on the 
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| to the Corea, By G. Oppert. With Illustrations and Map. 


Large octavo, cloth extra, about $3 50 


HENRY HOLT & CO., NEw York. 


Appletons Fournal 


APRIL 


“Here, then, is the phenomenon of a population of 16,000,000 
without a history, and inhabiting a land which has been for cen- 
turies a sealed book to European research. It will be easily 
guessed, therefore, that Mr. Oppert’s book has an interest dis- 


| tinctly unique among later books of travel It is offered as 


FO R a picture of an unknown country, and very admirably and faithfully 
| fulfils its end."’—Mayfair. 


N.Y. Evening Post. 


¥. 


Contains a remarkable paper on “A book of rare interest.” 


The Suez Canal, 


that 
showing how it was the means of depos- | 
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| “Of novel and intrinsic interest.”"—\ Sun. 
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|LAWARTINE and HIS FRIENDS. 
By Henri de Lacretelle. Translated from the French by M 
E. Odell. s2mo, cloth extra, $1 25 
Phis little volume gives a bright, picturesque inside view of the 
characters and opinions of the social, literary, and political circles 
which surrounded Lamartine, and incidentally of French society 
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Phila. Time 


Dr. B. W. Richardson; “HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE,” by 
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“A history of British home and foreign politics during the past 


GOVERNMENT AS A FORCE IN CIVILIZATION, AR 
Written with ability and fair- 


rIsTS AND INARTISTIC DRESS, THE GROWTH OF ART, 
INTERIOR PARADISES, concluding with Book Revirws. | 


three-quarters of a century 
ness.”—N. ¥. Post. 
|d LADY'S LIFE IN THE ROCKY 
| Mountains By Isabella Bird, author of ‘Six Months in the 
Sandwich Islands,’ ‘A Ride of 7oo Miles Through Japan.’ 


Third edition, octavo, illustrated, $1 75 


25 cents per Number ; $3 per Annum. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. q ? . . 
Miss Bird is an ideal writer. She has regard to the 
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Bb utladin Oo N CU 1S 5 — dents. By Charles Francis Adams, Jr., author of ‘ Railroads: 
5 = Their Origin and Problems.’ Second edition, 1amo, cloth 
It discusses topics of general as well as of professional inter ~ extra, $1 25. 
architec elated ¢ . -page i 1 bang P , . 
sar oree~ team enagi aed ails the tour Subpages org’ —_ ‘* By this very attractive little volume Mr, Adams has increased 
and the illustrative cuts of each number are valuable to al! i . . ‘ p ‘ 
- the obligations the public owes him tor the many aids he has fur- 
gent persons no less than to architects om , : 
‘ = nished to the comprehension of railway problems, Ought 
** This excellent periodical leaves nothing to be desired ++ to be universally read. Full of valuable intormation.”— 
part of its conductors he Nation _ asad 
Nation. 
TERMS: Per year, $7 so, or, if paid in advance, $6; ur - 
months, §3 50. Single copies, 1s cents each. aeeeernaand 
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Winthrop Square, Boston. 
THE ESSENTIALS of ANATOM Y. 
Prepared as a Text-Book for Students, and a work of reference 
for the General Practitioner. By William Darling, M.D., and 
A. L. Ranney, M.D. Octavo, cloth extra, $4. 
ERSONS ABOUT TO MOVE ARE The work will be especially valuable to many members of the 


profession and for use as a text-book ; it is based on the lectures 
ot Prof. Darling, whose method of instruction is characterized by 
great originality and by an attractive system which has been well 


, ) 

reminded that the editor of the Sanitary Engineer solicits 
questions regarding the sanitary construction of buildings. When 
of general interest they will be answered without charge in its 
columns, Issued on the 1st and 1sth of each month. Subscription 
price, $2 per year; Published at 140 William 
Street, New York. 
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1 for six months. 
». O. Box 3037. 
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Vivid sketches of the noblest men of the 
Christian Church, from the Apostolic Fathers to 
our own day. A treasure-house of brief biogra- 
phy, a true ** Book of Saints,” full of grand les- 
sons and happy illustrations. 

“There is no work of Christian biography extant so compre 
hensive, varied, interesting, and from every point of view so valu 
able as this."—7he /nterior. 
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8vo, price $3. 
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